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News Notes of the F ortnight 


No Conference 


ATE October and early November 
L were occupied with watching. nego- 
tiations between Washington and Paris 
over the terms on which a conference of 
Allied experts might study Germany’s 
capacity to pay reparations. Mr. 
Hughes, it will be remembered, had 
agreed to the condition accompanying 
the French acceptance-in-principle— 
that the conference should be under the 
Reparations Commission; and he had 
barred the discussion of Allied debts. 
Later M. Poincaré added other limita- 
tions—that the occupation of the Ruhr 
should not be questioned, and that con- 
sideration of the ability of Germany to 
pay should be limited to the “ present,” 
finally defined to mean the next six 
years. 

The American government refused to 
enter a conference bound in advance not 
to consider all the factors; an auditor’s 
report, Mr. Hughes said, would be all 
that the conditions permitted. Of 
course the door is not closed, since the 
original proposal from England con- 
tained a suggestion for a conference even 
without France, and aside from 
that there is hope of further diplomatic 
moves which will make the meeting pos- 
sible. But it is now understood that for 
the present Great Britain will take no 
further action. 

Before the close of the negotiations, 
France stood practically alone. Belgium 
was at least divided in its attitude, and 
leaned strongly to the conference on the 
American basis, while the Italian press 
has showed the greatest disappointment 
over the failure to get America in on the 
problem. 

Poincaré is now moving toward an 
experts’ inquiry on French invitation— 
still more strictly limited, and espe- 
cially devoted to the search for German 
gold outside of Germany. 


The German Monarchists 
EANTIME the threatened monarch- 
ist rebellion in Bavaria broke— 
and lasted just one day. It was led by 
General Ludendorff and Adolph Hitler, 
arch-monarchist and reactionary, who 
as been a menace to the republic for a 


Very Briefly 

It is reported that dryness is becoming 
contagious—that France has cut her bill for 
liquors in two, and Italy has raised the num- 
ber of persons per wine-shop license from 
500 to 1,000. 

Thirty-four nations have reached an 
agreement on customs reforms in a confer- 
ence at Geneva, held under League aus- 
pices—another meeting at which the United 
States had only unofficial representatives. 
The general trend of the changes is toward 
more liberal treatment and greater smooth- 
ness. A permanent international body of 
customs experts is to be established with 
headquarters at the Secretariat of the 
League. 

Lynching: Oklahoma, this time. The vic- 
tim is variously described as a Mexican and 
a halfbreed Negro, and the lynchers were 
masked. 

The Society to Abolish Capital Punish- 
ment has been formed in New York State, 
headed by the warden of Sing Sing Prison 
and others. It will work not only for the 
abolishment or limitation of capital punish- 
ment but to improve prison conditions and 
the criminal laws. 

A British election is expected in Decem- 
ber, to test the Government’s new protection 
policy, as against the traditional British 
free trade. The Asquith and the Lloyd 
George Liberals have united forces to op- 
pose protection. 

President Coolidge’s offices are being 
bombarded with post-card messages, in the 
course of a campaign conducted by the 
General Defense Committee, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, to secure the freedom of the remaining 
thirty-two political prisoners by Christmas. 

Red Cross Roll Call again—from Armis- 
tice Day to Thanksgiving. During the past 
year the American Red Cross has spent 
$2,000,000 on disabled service men, another 
$2,000,000 for Russia, a third $2,000,000 on 
refugees in Greece, and the rest of its 
$9,000,000 budget for local health service, 
minor disasters and the Junior Red Cross. 








long time. Hitler declared himself 
Chancellor of all Germany, with Gen- 
eral Ludendorff as Minister-of-War and 
Commander-in-Chief of the German 
army, and the rebels entrenched them- 
selves in the Ministry of War at Munich. 
Dr. Von Kahr, Bavarian dictator, and 
General von Lossow, head of the Bava- 
rian Reichswehr, were apparently in 
sympathy with the rebels at first, but as 
it turned out were acting under compul. 
sion. Supported by the Reichswehr, 
which proved loyal, they overcame the 
putsch in short order. Hitler is under 


arrest, Ludendorff was freed, but is 
under surveillance. 

Immediately after the Munich episode 
involving the Witteisbach monarchists, 
came the return of the Hohenzollern 
ex-Crown Prince. There had been much 
talk of the possibility in the papers, but 
it was still supposed to be under dis- 
cussion for the future, when lo and be- 
hold, the Crown Prince had crossed the 
border. As a matter of fact, the Allies 
had a note of warning to the Dutch 
Government against allowing him to 
leave all ready to present—on the day 
he left. He has gone to his estate in 
Silesia, and of course has agreed to live 
quietly. 

The German’ Government defends 
his right as a private citizen to return 
to his fatherland. Whatever its motives 
—and speculation provides any number 
—its attitude has created a very un- 
favorable impression among the Allied 
governments. They are in process of 
discussing whether any action can be 
taken. As this is written, another un- 
pleasant surprise has been sprung, or 
at least reported: the intended return 
of the ex-Kaiser himself, with the date 
for restoration of the monarchy already 
set. 
Just preceding these movements, the 
Allies had warned Germany that no 
German dictator could be set up who 
would defy the Versailles Treaty, and 
that the restrictions on armament must 
be enforced. In response, Germany re- 
affirmed adherence to the treaty, but re- 
quested that no military commissions 
should be sent into Germany at this 
time for fear of trouble. 


Immigrants on Parole 

EARLY four thousand immigrants 
arrived at Ellis Island after the 
quotas of their countries had been filled. 
Over thirteen hundred were British. Un- 
der the law the ships bringing them were 
liable to pay a fine of $200 each and to 
refund the passage money, about $100, 
to each immigrant barred. The passen- 
gers, however, were permitted to land 
on parole, and their final disposition is 
not settled. They are largely a desir- 

able type of immigration. 





Help for Hungary 
N the middle of October the Repara- 
tion Commission voted to grant 
Hungary a moratorium for her repara- 
tions payments for twenty years. Such 
a moratorium had been refused earlier 
in the year through the negative vote of 
the French chairman, M. Cambon. The 
French opposition was based on the 
fear-born objections of the Little En- 
tente, but in the interval the efforts of 
Dr. Benes, the Czecho-Slovak Foreign 
Minister, have been instrumental. 
Count Albert Apponyi, Hungarian 
statesman, has recently been in this 
country seeking a loan and making a 
plea for the revision of the peace trea- 
ties, which he feels bear on his country 
with a severity out of proportion to the 
Hungarian share of guilt for the war. 
According to him, Hungary lost two- 
thirds of her territory, most of her 
woodlands, and two-thirds of her popu- 
lation. Currency is now enormously 
inflated, so that only what can be put 
into agriculture or industry is saved, 
the rest going into unsound speculation 
and extravagant living. The mora- 
torium may be the beginning of some 
such reconstruction as has been made 
possible for Austria through the League 
of Nations. 


Twelve Miles, Modified 
HE British OK’d the Hughes pro- 
posal for the right of search within 
twelve miles—in principle though not in 
detail. They declined to make it an ex- 
plicit twelve miles, not wanting to estab- 
lish a precedent against the generally 
applied three-mile limit; but they 
agreed to take all necessary steps to help 
the United States stop rum-running, 
making the limit so flexible that it might 
even extend beyond twelve miles. In re- 
turn British ships are to be permitted to 
retain liquor under seal in American 
waters. The agreement is of course not 
yet a treaty, and the arrangement may 

come in for some stiff arguing. 


The Rhineland 

HE young Rhineland Republic has 
had a bad time of it. In the first 
place, it got an untimely start. Planned 
to begin in several centers at once, the 
little revolution was launched ahead of 
time by Leo Deckers, in the hope of 
becoming leader. Joseph Matthes, 
whose orders Deckers disobeyed, gained 
control, but the revolution lost effect. 
But the thing that brought the Rhine- 
land Republic to a swift collapse was a 
quiet little note from the British Ambas- 
sador to the French Foreign Office and 
a similar one to the Belgian Govern- 
ment. It said that the formation of this 
republic was a violation of Article 
XXVII of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which pledged the nations to respect the 
frontiers of the Reich as stipulated in 
the Treaty. Poincaré could do no less 
than yield. Belgium likewise. 








A correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, visiting the so-called Repub- 
lic’s “ battlefields,” found in each city 
only a group of “youthful soldiery de- 
pending on French or Belgian troops of 
occupation to keep them safe from the 
attacks of the communists or nationalists 
and even the outraged citizenry.” A few 
American soldiers left over from the 
Rhine occupation are the Rhineland’s 
foreign legion. One solution suggested 
is that the Rhineland group should seek 
autonomy within the Reich. 


Military Missions in South America 

NOTHER military mission from the 

United States is contemplated. 
Guatemala wants expert help next year 
in making its army efficient, and wants 
to hire a United States Army officer to 
give it. Congress would have to grant 
authority for such employment. Naval 
missions, now, are another matter. Sev- 
eral years ago a law was passed that 
permitted us to send naval missions to 
the Latin American countries, and we 
sent one to Peru in 1920 and one to 
Brazil last year. This latter, at any rate, 
was under heavy criticism for its prob- 
able effect in increasing armaments in 
South America. Argentina felt that we 
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While most of Kathryn E. Cherry’s 
honors have been won in Missouri, quite 
a bit of her time has been spent at the 
picturesque places along the North Shore 
of Massachusetts, and it is there that she 
finds many themes for her canvases. 
(Witness our cover.) A student of the 
St. Louis and New York Schools of Fine 
Arts, she later spent a year abroad. Since 
1918 ‘First Prize,’’ ‘‘ Honorable Men- 
tion,” “‘ Grand Prize’ have been familiar 
words to her at the annual salons in St. 
Louis and Sedalia, Missouri. In 1923 she 
was awarded the Art Institute Gold Medal 
at Kansas City, and Honorable Mention at 
the Artists’ Week Exhibition in Phila- 
delphia. She is a member of the St. Louis 
Artists’ Guild, the Chicago Arts Club, 
Rockport Society of Artists and the North 
Shore Society of Artists. The Boston 
Society of Arts and Crafts voted her a 
‘* Master Craftsman.” 
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were helping to make her neighbo; 
strong and that her own means of de. 
fense would have to be strengthened tog 
The response at Washington was that ws 
were acting only on request, and wer 
helping Brazil increase her navy in ef. 
ficiency, not numbers. 

As for Army instructors, before the 
war Great Britain, France and Germany 
all had training officers in South Amer. 
ican countries. There are now French 
military instructors in Brazil and Pery, 
and there is a British mission in Argep. 
tina. 

The movement to establish moder 
methods is in accordance with the treaty 
for limitation of armament in Central 
America. The five Central American 
republics agreed on a_ limitation of 
armies—Guatemala being allowed the 
maximum, 5,200—and on a reorganiza. 
tion of their limited forces to give them 
maximum efficiency. 





Concerning Taxes 


HALL taxes be lowered. or not? 
Secretary Mellon has thrown the 
ball, and a lively scrimmage is due 
when Congress opens. With a surplus 
of something like $300,000.000 indi. 
cated for the next four or five years, 
the Secretary of the Treasury proposes 
a program containing these points: re. 
duction of the present normal tax on 
personal income from 4 per cent to 
3, or from 8 per cent to 6: reduction of 
surtax rates, to begin on incomes of 
$10,000 instead of $6,000, and be scaled 
upward until they reach 25 per cent at 
$100,000. Mr. Mellon claims that this 
will bring more revenue from surtaxes 
because capital will not so extensively 
seek tax-exempt securities—a point at 
which the program will be hotly fought 
by radicals and liberals in Congress. 
All this can be done, he says, only in 
case we have no soldier bonus. That is 
another phase of the coming fight. 
Bonus pledges vs. the popular appeal 
of lower taxes will present a menacing 
dilemma for many congressmen. 


Golden Rule Sunday 

HE Near East Relief has a new idea 

for securing help for the thousands 
of refugee orphans in its care—children 
whom war and persecution have left 
without mother, father or country. Itis 
International Golden Rule Sunday, t0 
be observed on December 2. And this 
is the manner of observing: You agree 
on that day to provide for your family 
a dinner as nearly as possible ike that 
which these myriad orphans hope t 
have every day. You give the difference 
between the cost of that simple meal and 
your usual Sunday dinner to the Neat 
East, to realize those children’s hope. 
If you will tell the Near East, at 15] 





















Fifth Avenue, New York (or a state of 
fice) that you will enlist, they will send 


you full information at once. ; 
November 13, 192. 
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About 
Dryness, 


Railroads 


November 8, 1923 
f there were real progress to report 
| in the field of foreign relations, 

specifically the proposed allied rep- 
arations conference, other than “ watch- 
ful waiting,” then that development 
would be the main theme of this letter. 
Our attitude toward Europe now is the 
pivot not only of world affairs but in- 
creasingly of our domestic fortunes. 
As there is no progress, the main 
thing is to consider the continued 
lashing of prohibition and its direct 
connection with Presidential candi- 
dates. 

Governor Pinchot is more and more 
talked of. Secretary Mellon has done 
his best. in official correspondence 
with Mr. Pinchot to tell him that 
he did not know what he was talking 
about in his recent broadsides against 
the loose enforcement of the liquor 
law. And that it was nonsense to 
think prohibition was not _ being 
rigidly administered; that such lax- 
ness as Governor Pinchot complained 
of was not general. Your corre- 
spondent had a personal experience in 
Washington on the day of this forward 
pass between Secretary Mellon and 
Governor Pinchot, and it may serve 
many women as an illustration (which 
needs no argument) of the extent of 
prohibition enforcement even at the 
seat of government. 


Enforcement? 


A few days ago an organization of 
professional women here held a 
luncheon at a hotel situated four or 
five blocks away from federal enforce- 
ment headquarters. 

When the: women gathered, much to 
their chasrin it was discovered that the 
private dining-room allotted to them 
was full of a jolly lot of men eating 
lunch. The table reserved for the 
Women appeared to be a_ boun- 
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tiful one in the main dining-room. 

The manager was apologetic. “ Very 
” 7 . 

sorry,” he said, “ but my assistant got 





drunk, made engagemenis without my 
knowledge and consent. and has given 
your room to the Grocers’ Association. 
I regret it exceedingly. Can’t I send 
in something to make up a little? 
How would you like sunshine cock- 
tails? ” 

The President of the women’s organ- 
ization, in a matter-of-fact and unsus- 
pecting mood, thinking of ice-cooled 
orange juice with maraschino and a 
cherry, acquiesced. 

After the fattened calves had been 
served, waiters appeared up and down 
the long table with small thin glasses 
of the stuff. It was dry and strong: 
some kind of colored gin. Guests in 
the dining-room sniffed the air. Several 
members of the luncheon party who 
caught the fragrance, left it standing. 

Now this is as dry as it is a few 
blocks from Secretary Mellon’s and 
Prohibition Commissioner Haynes's 
offices. It seemed to a good many 
women in Washington that this was 
sufficient answer to Governor Pinchot 
as to whether or not there was truth in 
his statement regarding lax enforce- 
ment. 

There are some at the capital who 
would vote for Governor Pinchot to- 
day for President, feeling that the 
slate of Presidential candidates con- 
tains little that signifies definite issues 
except the name of Gifford Pinchot. 
They think they know where he is going 
to be found. 

Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel 
of the Anti-Saloon League, has issued 
a statement practically repudiating 
Governor Pinchot and complimenting 
Secretary Mellon and the federal en- 
forcement authorities on the conduct 
of this work, expressing great hope for 
success in the future if state authori- 
ties increasingly co-operate. To the 
uninitiated this might seem a dramatic 
situation and one that would deprive 
Governor Pinchot of a large amount 
of political following that would have 
been his as a dry leader endorsed by 


and 
Presidential 


Possibilities 


N.Y. 


Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


the League. But we must look farther 
than that. The history of the Anti-Saloon 
League shows that its tactics are to oper- 
ate through the strongest agencies pos- 


sible. That is, to work through 
the major parties and_ established 


administrations to the best advantage. 
The heads of the Anti-Saloon League 
know every move in the game of 
corralling the most effective support 
for the cause. They know when ‘to 
move and how; they are thoroughly 
familiar with the ways of politicians, 
elections, campaigns, parties, and have 
personal contact with all the important 
political elements of the capital. With 
this in view, it can be understood that 
Mr. Wheeler, looking over the field, 
decided he could make more headway 
through the regular arm of the Repub- 
lican Party. 


Dry and Liberal 


Moreover, the Anti-Saloon League 
general counsel is politically wise 


enough to make another analysis which 
would make him come to such a con- 
clusion, viz.: the main support and 
sympathy for Governor Pinchot outside 
Pennsylvania comes from the liberal 
element in politics. He is considered 
as an outstanding hope among the 
liberals here. But their endorsement 
of him is not because he is vehem- 
ently pushing prohibition enforcement : 
but because they believe he and his 
wife are liberals, and that if Mr. 
Pinchot held the reins of government. 
the liberal theories would flourish. 
Many of these constituents, however. 
are wet, and it is a curious situation 
that they can overlook his dryness in 
the general cause of liberalism. So an 
endorsement of Governor Pinchot by 
the Anti-Saloon League mighi profit it 
little in the lone run. if this course of 
comment prevailing here is a correct 
interpretation. 

“ Congratulations on vour publica- 
tion of the results which the prohibition 
unit has secured in the enforcement of 
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the eighteenth amendment,” Mr. 
Wheeler wrote to Secretary Mellon. 

Yet it is all too obvious by personal 
experience at the capital that some- 
thing besides congratulations is needed 
from every woman in the country if 
the United States is to be anything but 
a disgraceful example to other coun- 
tries struggling today with the wet or 
dry problem. 

William Gibbs McAdoo has been 
here during the week, apparently in 
the hands of a group of men who want 
to control his political future. He has 
been particularly silent and has limited 
his discourse to friendly groups and a 
story or two. He told about being in 
Kansas lately when a line of women 
approached him to shake hands. Nearly 
all of them greeted him cordially, 
hoped he would be President, and so 
on, to which he replied that he hoped 
a much better man that he would 
succeed and all that, until a woman put 
her face up to his and said with great 
finality, ““ Mr. McAdoo, you will never 
be President of the United States.” That, 
he said, relieved his mind immensely. 
His presence here aroused considerable 
speculation and it is expected that he 
will make some kind of an enlighten- 
ing statement before long. But this 
has been a season of interim, and every 
day it has been prophesied that some- 
body would throw his hat into the 
ring, particularly Senator Hiram John- 
son, whose hat must have been off and 
on almost continually during the past 
two weeks. The candidates seem slow in 
announcing themselves, probably due to 
our befuddled foreign situation upon 
which they know not where to stand. 

In a_ tentative list of Presiden- 
tial possibilities there are the follow- 
ing: President Coolidge. William 
Gibbs McAdoo, Gifford Pinchot, Oscar 
W. Underwood, Hiram Johnson and 
John W. Davis. There is an _ occa- 
sional reference to Secretary Hucghes, 
but it is idle to make anything definite 
out of it. 


McAdoo’s Railroad Views 


Mr. McAdoo came to Washington 
filled with a plan for unraveling the 
gigantic railroad problem confronting 
the country. In financial and railroad 
matters Mr. McAdoo’s judgment is treat- 
ed with respect. He was one of the most 
productive Secretaries of the Treasury 
the country has had and his accom- 
plishment in putting through with 
phenomenal success the great war 
loans made him an international figure. 
As .Director General of the Railroads 
during war-time, he enlarged a field in 
which he previously had been an 
expert. His solution now is not far 
distant from the conclusions of Senator 
Cummins, chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Upper 
House. In the main Mr. McAdoo wants 
to develop compulsory consolidation, 


and it is likely that he soon will make 
a public detailed explanation of his 
theory. All his talk about the better 
man than he whom he wants in the 
White House is typical of a certain 
kind of Southern pleasantry. Mr. 
McAdoo is full of the Southern lingo 
and his accent sounds as if he had 
been born, bred and lived all his life 
in the cotton belt. He wants to be in 
the White House, for one thing, so that 
he can carry out his railroad plan. 


Cummins Changes 


Senator Cummins lately has given 
President Coolidge the benefit of his 
experience in transportation matters; 
his main argument being along the line 
of legislation to enforce the dividing 
of the railroads into a. few groups, 
which system was recommended by the 
last Transportation Act passed by 
Congress but not made compulsory. 
Senator Cummins now wants to make 
it a matter of law. President Coolidge 
thinks so highly of Senator Cummins’s 
advice that it is assumed that the part 
of his message having to do with rail- 
roads will follow Senator Cummins’s 
recommendations. 

President Wilson, as would be nat- 
ural, has seen considerable of Mr. 
McAdoo this week. Washington again 
is making ready for a sizable demon- 
stration in front of Mr. Wilson’s home 
on Armistice Day, November 11. 

It would be an inspiration to any- 
body to see one of these demonstra- 
tions. They are founded purely on 
the past. They have nothing to do 
with the immediate satisfaction which 
a bystander might get for two or three 
minutes in seeing Mr. Wilson stand in 
the doorway and bow. He can be seen 
for a much longer time any day of 
the week riding around Washington. 
So it is purely a pilgrimage of honor 
which takes so many hundreds of 
people to the S Street house to pay 
their respects. This year the former 
President has consented to make a 
ten-minute speech on the significance 
of Armistice Day, which will be carried 
by radio all over the country. This is 
the first speech of this length that he 
has made since his departure from the 
White House. 

But the Wilson home has been less 
of a closed shrine lately. Mr. Lloyd 
George with his wife and daughter 
went there at tea time and apparently 
renewed, with the former President, the 
intimate relations of their days together 
at Versailles. Certainlv events by this 
time have shown Mr. Wilson that the 
human effort of any one man is hardly 
able to make an impression upon the 
frightful tangle in world affairs. That 
he has not been the only man to suc- 
cumb before it. That the measure of 
a man’s worth has not been his actual 
concrete accomplishment in_ treaties 
and world associations, but the impress 
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of idealism, of spiritual principles ang 
forward-looking civilization left by hig 
efforts. One after another, British 
statesmen have tried it. One after 
another, French premiers have battled 
for the French demands. One after 
another of the ablest German econo. 
mists have tried to accomplish the sit. 
uation from the German viewpoint, and 
one after another American statesmen 
have given all they had and come no 
nearer a solution. Senators are re. 
turning to the capital from Europe, 
one by one, and after having met the 
political leaders of Europe, talked with 
them personally, and made a first-hand 
investigation, they have nothing more 
constructive to offer than they had 
before they went. In fact, Senator 
Medill McCormick’s broadside against 
joining any reparation conference js 
typical of the reaction. It was filled 
with non-constructive wrath, and jt 
was poorly received. In fact, it was 
nicely characterized by Senator Me. 
Cormick’s irreconcilable mate, Senator 
Brandegee. who, the day after, said in 
his shrill treble, 
“ Well. Medill got a bad press.” 


The Great Question 

The capital has been eagerly await- 
ing some intimation of what transpired 
when Ambassador Jusserand and Sec 
retary Hughes held a two-hour con 
ference when the Ambassador returned 
the other day from France. When 
Ambassador Jusserand came out, he 
was in a genial frame of mind and 
said that undoubtedly Mr. Hughes 
would make the disclosures as to what 
had gone on within. On the other 
hand, Mr. Hughes had no such inten 
tion and it is not known where the 
matter stands, with the exception that 
both the President and Mr. Hughes 
think very little of the restrictions 
placed upon such a conference by 
Premier Poincaré. They see nothing 
be gained in a parley limited to the 
fixation of only what Germany could 
pay today, and having no consideration 
of the whole situation. It is admitted 
by all economic experts that what 
Germany could pay today is negligible; 
therefore the main part of the problem 
is the practicability and course o 
ultimate payments. The atmospher 
surrounding the proposal for a repart 
tion conference is not nearly as satis 
factory as it was upon its initiation 
and acceptance by the American 
Government. As I wrote in the las 
letter, the attitude and action of Frane 
determines the whole course for good 
or evil. Premier Poincaré has set! 
further instructions to Ambassador 
Jusserand as I write. 

Two hearings and investigations ar 
going on here which are of considerable 
importance. 

One is the investigation of the oil 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Mary Bartelme, Friend in Court 


By T. S. Stribling 


Author of “ Birthright,” “ Fombombo,” Etc. 


his head and reflected, “ Judge 
Bartelme Bartelme 
. his court must be out on the West 


[Toi Chicago policeman scratched 


side. ‘ 
“It isn’t ‘his court,’ ” I interrupted, 
“it’s ‘her court.’ ” 

The blue one was astonished. “A 
woman judge in Chicago! ” 

“And by far the best known in 
town,” I insisted, faintly incensed at his 
lack of information. “I was sent here 
from New York to interview her.” 

“ Well,” said the officer, “ if there is 
such a judge, you'll find her name over 
at the city hall; they’ve got a list over 
there which has the name of every judge 
in Chicago, so if there really is such a 
judge,” he waved his club with a log- 
ical gesture, “then her name is bound 
to be in that list. Two blocks west, four 


north.” 


[Here we interrupt to say that while the 
policeman ought to have known the name of 
Bartelme, he wasn’t so much to blame as 
Mr. Stribling thought. It was our fault. 
We wrote asking Mr. Stribling please to 
look up Judge Bartelme for us, and failed 
to explain that she was really to be 
called Miss Bartelme, because her official 
position was assistant to the Judge of the 
Juvenile Court. But we aren’t changing it 
because his use of the very often-used title 
was prophetic. At the election just past 
Miss Bartelme was elected by a sound ma- 
jority on the Republican ticket to be judge 
of the Circuit Court—the first time that a 
woman has been elevated to a court of such 
high distinction in Illinois.] 

Miss Mary Bartelme’s court for girls 
is on the ninth floor of the Chicago City 
Hall in the southern wing of the build- 
ing. It consists of a suite of three 
rooms, a large room and two small 
anterooms. The little antechamber in 
the middle is Miss Bartelme’s court 
room. The big room on the right is 
merely where the principals, witnesses 
and probation officers foregather. The 
second little antechamber on the left is 
Miss Bartelme’s private office. 

I waited in the entry of this private 
ofice for about fifteen minutes and 
watched Miss Bartelme’s private secre- 
tary copy a legal-looking document on 
a typewriter. This private secretary 
was a large black-haired woman; and 
following the axiom, like’ master, like 
man, I amused myself by deciding, as I 
sat there, that Judge Bartelme was a 
somewhat larger woman with, though 
I was a little dubious on this point, 
somewhat blacker hair. 

Just as I had finished deducing her 
Personal appearance, the door of the 
Private office opened and sure enough, 
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Mary M. Bartelme, new judge of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Cook County, whose election 
is hailed with joy 


out came a somewhat larger woman 
with brown hair (my mistake) and a 
decidedly judicial manner, and ‘follow- 
ing her came a small motherly woman 
with gray hair, quite white in front. 
This little woman, I decided, had come 
to see about her daughter; so I ex- 
tended my hand to the large, brown- 
haired, matronly one and began: 

“ Judge Bartelme, an editor friend of 
mine in New York sent me here to 

? 

The large, brown-haired woman 
waved my introduction to the little gray- 
haired woman who had come to see 
about her daughter, and said, “ This is 
Miss Bartelme, if you please.” 

I oriented myself socially the best I 
could and shook hands with Miss Bar- 
telme. After all, while deductions are 
very good things, one ought not to grow 
too personal with them. But still I 
was right on one point—the little gray- 
haired woman really was in the court 
looking after her daughters. 

Now all three of these women, Miss 
Bartelme, her secretary, and the proba- 
tion officer, seemed very, very busy, and 
as I came from the South where we 
make a special point of never doing 
anything when we are busy, I suggested 
to Miss Bartelme that I put off my in- 
terview till she was at leisure. 

She laughed as she waved me into a 
chair, “ You'll have to talk to me busy 
or not at all. I’m this way every day, 


all day long; and now what would you 
like me to tell you? ” 

* About you and your work and how 
you got into it,” I outlined. 

She paused a moment, collecting her 
past, and then began speaking in a low 
but rather rapid voice. Occasionally 
at the beginning of one of her sentences 
she would repeat a word two or three 
times as if she were afflicted with a 
slight impediment in her speech. This 
never occurred amidsentence. It 
seemed on the whole more the result of 
her haste in speaking than anything 
else. 

She said after she had been grad- 
uated in law from the Northwestern 
University she went immediately into 
practice in the Probate Court of Cook 
County, and after some time at this bar, 
Judge C. C. Kohlsaat asked the Gov- 
ernor of Illinois to appoint her as 
public guardian. This brought her in 
intimate touch with endless estates, 
“from fifty dollars up,” and naturally 
placed her in a responsible position 
toward many children and orphans. 

While she was at this work, some of 
the children under her charge would 
now and then appear before the Juve- 
nile Court, and on such occasions the 
Juvenile Court Judge fell in the way of 
asking the public guardian’s advice on 
such matters owing to her close touch 
with the children. However, this work 
was very difficult and carried with it 
very little pay, and after seventeen 
years of this service, Miss Mary Bar- 
telme resigned her office. 

In 1913 Judge Pinckney was the Ju- 
venile Court Judge in Chicago and he 
refused to handle any more of the girls’ 
cases brought before him, saying it was 
impossible for him as a man to ask 
the girls the necessary questions, or to 
obtain their full confidence, and that 
therefore he could not do them justice. 
He asked the Governor to appoint a 
woman to act as assistant to him in his 
Juvenile Court work. The Governor 
acted upon his suggestion and ap- 
pointed Miss Bartelme as Assistant to 
the Judge of the Juvenile Court of Cook 
County. And in this office she takes 
the evidence and makes recommenda- 
tions in all girls’ cases where the girl 
is under eighteen years of age. 

Miss Bartelme’s court procedure 
marks her sense of the different legal 
technique suitable for children. As I 
have said, the large, legal-looking room 
on the left of her suite is not her court 
room at all, but simply a place for the 
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witnesses and principals. The court 
room proper is the little anteroom in 
the center of the suite. As we sat talk- 
ing she told me that she did not ad- 
mit men to her court room, but that if 
I would walk around very quietly and 
get into a chair which I would see in 
the corner, it would be all right that 
morning. So I went out of her private 
office into the hallway, walked around 
through the big assembly room, and 
one of the probation officers turned me 
into the littke court room, and sure 
enough there was a chair in the corner 
where I could sit on this especial occa- 
sion. 

The court room itself was rather less 
in size than an ordinary living room; 
it had two or three chairs in it for a 
girl and her mother or friends. Behind 
a plain table sat Miss Bartelme and her 
secretary. I suppose the correct name 
for the woman who kept the books 
would be the Clerk of the Court, but 


in this little room with pictures on the 
wall and its homey atmosphere, the 
woman with the books could hardly 
hope for a title more dignified than 
Miss Bartelme’s secretary. 

Presently the door of the big room 
opened and a little Negro girl of about 
thirteen came in and stood immediately 
before the table with her hands on it. 
The probation officer who stood at her 
side said this little girl had been “ tak- 
ing things” and also “keeping bad 
company.” 

Miss Bartelme asked this and that 
question of the child, of the probation 
officer, “ Did she take this, and that? 
Did she have any work? Did she go to 
school? What grade? Would she like 
to go to school again?” etc., ete. Her 
questions dwelt more on the pleasant 
things a girl would like to do. When 
she came to the “ bad company ” phase, 
Miss Bartelme put out her hand, led 
the little girl around the table and into 
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her arms and sat whispering her ques. 
tions while the little Negro child stood 
faintly nodding or shaking her head, 
At last on some inconclusive point, Miss 
Bartelme said: 

“Now Annie, will you 
here Friday? ” 

The child said she would. 

“Will that be convenient for you? ” 
—as solicitously as to a friend. 

Annie said it would be convenient. 

And that was all the appearance bond 
required. 

I asked Miss Bartelme 
finally did with her girls. 

“Tf they haven’t proper homes,” she 
said, “ we give them one. I began the 
idea by renting a little six-room flat 
and finding a woman who would attend 
to it. When I found the woman | 
thought would do, I said, ‘ Now I am 
going to give you these children to be 
your children, and I want you to treat 
them so.’ ” (Continued on page 27) 
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Choosing the President 


HE opening guns of the presiden- 
— tial campaign have already been 

fired. Gossip and speculation 
concerning presidential possibilities per- 
vade the news columns. Skillful press 
agents for this or that aspirant are quiet- 
ly securing the insertion in the Sunday 
supplements of human interest stories 
portraying their employers in their 
most appealing moods. Gradually the 
suggestions as to potential aspirants be- 
come more definite. Then follow 
speeches and interviews designed to test 
the strength of the respective candidates. 
Finally, if the “ feelers ” have disclosed 
sufficient strength, with an announce- 
ment that “his hat is in the ring” the 
candidate stands forth. 

Meanwhile, chambers of commerce, 
newspapers, and other organizations the 
country over, begin “ drives” to bring 
one or the other of the conventions to 
their city. The National Committees 
busy themselves considering the induce- 
ments offered by this city and that, fin- 
ally deciding where the conventions 
shall be held and the time of meeting. 
The call for the meeting includes an 
apportionment of delegates. The Dem- 
ocratic party retains the traditional 
representation, two delegates for each 
representative and senator the state re- 
turns to Congress. Thirty-four extra 
members of the convention are divided 
among the territories and possessions. 

The peculiar situation of the Repub- 
lican party in the South, in certain sec- 
tions of which it is known by reputation 
only, has caused this party to abandon 





By Schuyler C. Wallace 


the traditional apportionment of dele- 
gates and adopt one more nearly repre- 
sentative of party strength. The new 
basis has but recently been announced. 
Each state is to have at least four dele- 
gates-at-large and two additional ones 
for each representative-at-large in Con- 
gress. As a reward for faithful service 
two other delegates to be elected in a 
similar manner are allowed to all states 
which cast their electoral vote for the 
Republican nominee at the preceding 
presidential election. One district dele- 
gate is allowed to each Congressional 
district containing 2,500 Republican 
voters, a second one if the district con- 
tains 10,000 Republican voters as indi- 
cated by the preceding national election. 
The new distribution is expected to elim- 
inate some of the “ rotten boroughs” 
which have existed heretofore. 

Having completed the arrangements 
for the convention the National Com- 
mittee temporarily retires. 

The center of the stage is now occu- 
pied by the aspirants for nomination. In 
some states they actively campaign to 
secure delegates pledged to their sup- 
port; in others “ gumshoe ” methods are 
used. 

Delegates are actually chosen in three 
main ways—through the primaries, 
through conventions, and through state 
committees. Seventeen states select 
their delegates through the primaries; 
twenty-nine through state conventions; 
and four through state committees, Two 
general types of primary exist—the un- 
pledged direct primary and the presi- 


dential preferential primary. The two 
are not mutually exclusive, for the first 
is concerned with the election of dele- 
gates, whereas the second deals with 
the expression of preference by the vot- 
ers between the aspirants for nomina- 
tion.” The preferential feature takes 
two forms, direct and indirect. Where 
the indirect preference primary exists, 
candidates for election as delegates may, 
but need not, indicate the aspirant for 
nomination whom they prefer. The di- 
rect preference primary permits the 
voter to indicate directly on the ballot 
which of the aspirants for nomination 
he inclines to support.* 

Although a number of difficult prob- 
lems still remain to be worked out in 
connection with the preferential primary, 
not least among which are the questions 


.as to whether district or state preference 


should hold, and how long the mandate 
of the voters should be binding as the 
balloting at the convention continues, 
nevertheless it has the great advantage 
of bringing the fight out into the open. 
“From the very start candidates and 

*The direct primary is found at pres- 
ent in Ala., Cal., Fla., Ill. (district delegates 
only), Mass., Mont., Neb., N. H., N. Jy 
N. Y. (district delegates only), N. D., Ohio, 
Ore., Pa., S. D., W. Va. 

*The Presidential preference primary is 
found in Cal., Fla., La., Ill, Me., Mass., 
Mich., Mont., Neb., -N. J.. N. C., N. D. 
Ohio, Ore., Pa., S. D., Vt., W. Va., and Wis. 

°The primary requirements of any par- 
ticular state can be found by writing to the 
Secretary of State of the particular state 
and obtaining a copy of the election and 
primary laws. 
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their supporters are under public obser- 
yation, so that the * gumshoe stalking 
of delegates,’ and the secret buying of 
convention votes are at all events made 
more difficult.” The convention system, 
nevertheless, still holds its own in the 
majority of states.* In Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Washington the state 
committees have the power to select the 
delegates. 

As the days for the choice of dele- 
gates roll round, the aspirants and their 
supporters become more and more ac- 
tive. In those states having the prest- 
dential preference primary an intense 
campaign often takes place. Frequently, 
however, the “ organization ” prefers to 
go to the national convention fancy free, 
believing that it can thus obtain more 
patronage and concessions for its state 
from the successful aspirant. In such a 
case it is not unusual for it to select a 
man of local prominence and pledge 
support to him, knowing full well that 
he will never be taken seriously by the 
nation and that the “ organization ” will 
be in fact free to trade and bargain. By 
cleverly appealing to local pride it can 
very often defeat in the local primaries 
all efforts to secure pledged delegations 
by even the most popular of national 
figures. This is in great part the reason 
for “ favorite sons,” most of whom are 
unknown beyond the boundaries of their 
own states. 

These tactics can only be defeated by 
the admirers of this or that prominent 
aspirant, who persuade the machine to 
endorse their candidate, or else, if that 
is impossible, split the organization and 
with the aid of the independents put 
across a slate of their own in the 
primary. A still more difficult task is to 
defeat a united machine by an appeal to 
the independent party vote. The fact 
that there are often several prominent 
aspirants in the field, splitting the non- 
organization vote among them, makes 
this last almost, if not altogether, impos- 
sible, especially where the convention 
system of electing delegates exists. Most 
intense campaigning on the part of the 
independents alone can “ turn the trick.” 


Convention in Session 

By the time the pre-convention cam- 
paigns are over, the country has a fair 
idea who will be the leading candidates 
at the convention. Gossip and specula- 
lion, rife before, now increase a thou- 
sand fold. The country waits for the 
conventions to assemble. 

At the appointed time delegates begin 
streaming into a city already thronged 
with the curious, already decorated with 


*Col., Conn., Del., Ga., Ida., Ill. (dele- 
gates-at-large only), Ind., Iowa, Kan., Ky., 
Me., Mass. (following presidential primary 
of May 5), Mich, Minn., Miss., Mo., Nev., 
N. H., N. Y. (delegates-at-large only), N.C. 
(delegates-at-large only. District ‘elegates 
chosen by district conventions), Okla., R. I., 
5. C., Tenn., Tex., Utah, Vt., Va., and Wyo. 
still retain the convention system, 


streamers and banners and flags, already 
studded with the “headquarters” of 
this aspirant and that. Each state dele- 
gation sets up its headquarters in a 
hotel and trumpets to the assembled 
throngs its arrival by signs and posters, 
and sometimes with the blare of a 
brass band. There it is that leaflets re- 
vealing the most intimate details of the 
aspirant’s glorious life, and badges 
bearing his name, his likeness and his 
slogan, are distributed to all comers. 
There it is that interviews, exhortation 


It takes considerable machinery to 
elect a President, and it is set in mo- 
tion early. Every woman who plans to 
take a hand next year should be sure 
she understands the process. This ar- 
ticle by Dr. Wallace, in the Columbia 
University series, makes that easy. Next 
time Dr. Wallace will tell the story of 
the formation of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Outlines of the course which these 
articles parallel may be obtained by 
writing to the WoMAN CITIZEN. 


and persuasion abound. There the bar- 
gain which will determine the presi- 
dency may be struck. 

The convention assembles. The chair- 
man of the national committee takes the 
chair and the machinery for selecting a 
presidential candidate is in operation. 
Prayer is offered, the Star Spangled 
Banner sung; the official photograph of 
the convention taken, the call for the 
convention read; a temporary chairman 
proposed and elected, and temporary 
rules are adopted. After the “ keynote 
speech,” the appointment of committees 
takes place. There are five great com- 
mittees: credentials, rules, permanent 
organization, resolutions, and the na- 
tional committee. All, with the excep- 
tion of the last. are chosen by the state 
delegations at the convention, one mem- 
ber from each state. The membership 
of the national committee may be chosen 
at this stage of the proceedings or later, 
it may be chosen by the state delegation, 
or it may be that the state representative 
has already been chosen at the polls by 
the party voters on primary day. 

Usually the credentials committee is 
ready at the opening of the second day 
of the convention. It goes over the tem- 
porary roll prepared by the National 
Committee and renders final decisions 
in all contests save in those rare cases 
when the convention itself intervenes. 

The report of the committee on cre- 
dentials is usually followed by the 
report of the committee on permanent 
organization, and then by the committee 


on rules and order of business. If the 
committee on resolutions is ready 
the platform is then considered; 


if not, reminiscences and song fill the 
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interval. When the platform has been 
prepared it is brought in and may 
either go through with slight comment 
and great applause, or may stir up con- 
troversy to the point that it threatens to 
wreck the convention. After the plat- 
form has been settled, resolutions are in 
order. 


They Say It with Words 


Then begins the alphabetical roll of 
the states—and nominations. If a state 
has no nominee of its own, it yields to 
another state, maybe far down the al- 
phabet. Nominating speeches, second- 
ing speeches, applause and hisses fill 
the hall. The peroration of a nominat- 
ing speech calls forth a demonstration, 
spontaneous or artificial, which may 
last for minutes or for hours. The pro- 
ceedings of the Republican Convention 
of 1920 record the following: 

“Governor Allen concluded his nominating 
speech at 10:26 A. M., and the concluding 
mention of the name ‘ Leonard Wood’ was 
the signal for uproarious applause. A mem- 
ber of the Kansas delegation seized the 
Kansas banner and followed by other mem- 
bers of that and other delegations proceeded 
to march around the hall, delegates carrying 
flags, pictures of Leonard Wood, and blue 
and red feathers marked ‘Wood’ while thou- 
sands of others, similarly marked, rained 
down from the roof of the convention hall. 

“At 10:45 a. m. the Permanent Chairman 
rapped for order, but as it brought forth 
a fresh volume of cheering, he resumed his 
seat. 

“ At 11 o’clock a.m. the Permanent Chair- 
man rapped again for order, the cheering 
having in large measure subsided, but he 
was again greeted with a great volume of 
applause and cries of ‘We Want Wood! We 
Want Wood!’ 

“At 11:04 a.m. the cheering having in 
great measure subsided, the Permanent 
Chairman rapped for order, and at 11:05 
a. m. the majority of the delegates were 
again in their seats, but the galleries were 
still enthusiastically applauding.” 

And thus the business of the conven- 
tion goes on, resembling more than any- 
thing else revival meetings of the Holy 
Rollers or “ pep rallies” of a student 
body. Language, the excess of which 
seems ludicrous when read in calm re- 
flection, is quite the usual thing. The 
tenseness of the moment seems to call 
for the use of nothing save superlatives. 
The concluding paragraph of John 
Wescott’s speech nominating Mr. Wil- 
son in 1916 furnishes an example. 

“Sons of America, keep unsullied the 
sacred shrine of peace through whose por- 
tals will yet pass arm in arm the crowned 
head and the humble peasant in silent wor- 
ship of God. Therefore, my fellow 
countrymen, not I, but his deeds and 
achievements; not I, but the spirit and pur- 
pose of America; not I, but the prayers of 
just men; not I, but civilization itself, nomi- 
nate to succeed himself to the presidency of 
the United States, to the presidency of 100,- 
000,000 free people, bound in impregnable 
union, the scholar, the statesman, the finan- 
cier, the emancipator, the pacificator, the 
moral leader of democracy, Woodrow 
Wilson.” 


Well may the question be raised: “ Is 
an institution which creates an atmo- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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the Orient with a precious cargo of 

information concerning industrial 
conditions among the men, women and 
children working there. Now Y. M. C. A. 
secretary for Asia, and assistant secre- 
tary of the International Committee of 
the “ Y,” he has a background of fifteen 
years’ service in India, so that his pres- 
ent observations are based on long 
knowledge of the countries and the peo- 
ple. This makes the more compelling 
his measured statement that “ industrial 
conditions in the Orient surpass the 
shocking histories of the English indus- 
trial revolution of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” 

* Especially is this true in China. The 
Chinese have imported the most modern 
machinery, the latest mechanical inven- 
tions of the western world. They have 
taken advantage of all we have learned 
in terms of iron and steel. But from 
our experience with the human factor 
in industry, they have learned nothing. 
They are starting as we started a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, working their 
laborers sixteen and eighteen hours a 
day, underpaying them, crowding them 
into hovels, and thrusting women and 
children into the factories with a reck- 
less disregard for the future.” 

His eyes grew troubled as he seemed 
to look into dark years ahead. It was 
obviously difficult to come back to his 
neat office. 

“Modern industry is a terrific inva- 
sion to China, for it finds a social envi- 
ronment as little prepared for it as was 
mediaeval Europe. Up to thirty years 
ago, industry was confined to simple 
handicrafts, and people worked at home 
or in primitive factories. Now there are 
modern soap and candle factories, 
match factories which use the maiming 
chemicals outlawed in more progressive 
countries, knitting mills, canneries, en- 
gineering works, modern silk filatures, 
railway shops, woolen factories—most 
of the industrials found in a commercial 
western country. Capital and machin- 
ery is already organized and powerful, 
but the third factor, labor, is still dazed 
by the change, and is cheap and help- 
less. 

“The cheapest and most helpless of 
the workers are the women and children. 
They will accept lower wages than men, 
and they are tragically docile and long- 
suffering. I saw women working with 
babies strapped to their backs. More 
than one woman working patiently at a 
machine had her baby bound to her 


GS tte Orient EDDY is back from 
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For twenty-seven cents a day 


breast so that she could nurse it with- 
out stopping the busy motion of her 
hands and feet. As the children grow 
older, they play around among the ma- 
chinery. Those who escape injury learn 
to do odd jobs, and at six, seven, and 
eight years of age they are regularly 
employed. 

“In one silk filature, whose thousand 
employees work from five-thirty in the 
morning to six at night, we found little 


erersereeereraaennitt Hecueneeataneneaete ' 


No, we can’t throw stones at the 
Orient, for bad labor conditions. We 
are still too dismally jar from univer- 
sal. fair play and efficiency.  In- 
stances are easy to cite—for one, our 
lack of a national child labor law. But 
unhappily the worst, not the best, of 
our example is being followed in the 
East. All the more reason for apply- 





girls of six, earning ten cents a day. 
They labor in the hot steam, manipulat- 
ing cocoons in boiling water. The em- 
ployers say the agile hands of little 
children are best for this rapid work. 
And the supply of little children seems 
endless in China.” 

According to statistics furnished to 
Mr. Eddy, the average wages of Chinese 
women in some twenty-nine of the prin- 
cipal industries range from four and 
three-quarter cents to eighteen cents a 
day, while the average wages of men 
range from four and a half to thirty- 
seven cents. Compared with the figures 
for minimum living wage, some forty 
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per cent of the population live below 
the poverty line. 

“There are literally no labor laws 
of any kind enforced,” he continued. “] 
say ‘enforced’ because there are a few 
so-called laws written on paper by 
courteous Chinese officials to oblige out- 
side pressure. But they mean nothing 
in practice. The twelve-hour day pre- 
vails in nearly all modern factories. 
Certain coal mines in the north work a 
24-hour shift underground, with 12 
hours free above. Twelve to eighteen 
hours a day, seven days a week, is the 
rule in the primitive factories. 

“Some of the worst ones do not pay 
their laborers even the meager wage | 
have quoted. We visited one rug fac- 
tory which makes the beautiful Chinese 
rugs prized by wealthy Americans. Men 
and boys work here for sixteen hours a 
day. Most of the boys serve as appren- 
tices for a three-year period, receiving 
only their food. At the end of that time 
they find themselves discharged, their 
places filled by other boys who will in 
turn work for three years without pay, 
and be discharged. 

“ Of course there are no compensa- 
tion laws, no safety rules, no industrial 
insurance. A few factories are making 
a tentative beginning toward a more in- 
telligent labor policy, but these are in 
the very small minority. 

“Who is responsible? Every one. 
Foreigners and Chinese alike exploit the 
hordes of cheap labor. Factories under 
foreign management usually set a slight- 
ly higher standard, because their owners 
have grown up in a tradition of better 
conditions. But no one is immune from 
the temptation of driving a cheap, do- 
cile, and apparently endless supply of 
labor as hard as possible.” 

“Ts that true only in China, Mr. 
Eddy?” 

He shook his head. “ Conditions in 
Japan, the Japan of pre-earthquake 
days, are only slightly better. Like 
China, her industries have grown at a 
startling rate. In thirty years the total 
number of factory workers increased 
from twenty-five thousand to over 4 
million and a half. 

““One of the most noticeable things 
is the terrific strain to which the whole 
population is subjected. Japan is in the 
grip of world competition, and is being 
ground between the massed wealth and 
efficient industrial organization of the 
Occident, and the cheap labor of China, 
which can underlive and over-work Jap- 
anese labor. 
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“Nevertheless, Japan has had the 
courage to start improving industrial 
conditions. A factory law was enacted 
in 1911 to make working easier for 
women and children. It prohibited the 
labor of children under twelve, fixed a 
maximum twelve-hour day for women 
and children, and allowed them two 
holidays a month. Even though this 
seems so pitifully inadequate, and is 
only partially in force, it has resulted in 
a slight reduction of child labor. 

“A rough estimate puts the number 
of Japanese child operatives at 1,397,- 
000—-many thousands of them below 
the legal age. In Shinsu nearly a third 
of the workers are between ten and fif- 
teen years old. The fathers are paid 
forty to sixty dollars for each child de- 
livered to the factory, where they are 
kept in dormitories which are virtually 
prisons. 

“Conditions among women workers 
are probably worst in the mines. In 
1920, out of 439,150 Japanese miners, 
108,300 were women, and of these con- 
siderably more than half were working 


underground. Stripped to the waist, 
they work twelve-hour shifts, pushing 
coal cars to the shafts.” 

Mr. Eddy stopped to hunt out figures 
that showed Japanese wages to be slight- 
ly higher than in China, but the cost of 
living very much higher. The av- 
erage wage for women is twenty-seven 
cents a day, though in the poorer indus- 
tries they make only twenty cents. Men 
earn an average of fifty-five cents a day 
and the most that a skilled worker ever 
makes is two dollars. 

* You see,” he continued, “ how nat- 
ural it is that an active spirit of unrest 
is rising among Japanese laborers. 
Better organized than the Chinese, they 
have gone farther into the study of 
workers’ groups in other countries. They 
are continually and actively opposed by 
the government, but this persecution on- 
ly serves to bring them closer together. 
The government caught a glimpse of the 
fierce spirit underlying labor’s patience 
in the 1918 riots, but it has not seemed 
to teach them the lesson of co-operation 
and fair dealing which they must learn 
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if they would avert serious trouble.” 

“Is the whole Orient going through 
this industrial revolution?” 

Mr. Eddy nodded. “ Practically all 
of it. A curious anomaly prevails in 
India, where labor works under better 
conditions, and is worse off, than in 
either China or Japan. This is due to 
the basic fact of India’s poverty, and 
the hundreds of years of destitution her 
people have suffered. The per capita 
income is only $17.66 a year, whereas 
the cost of living for a family of four 
at the minimum standard runs from 
$67.92 to $96 according to the location. 
This means for tens of millions perpet- 
ual poverty and actual hunger. Work- 
ers start with the handicap of tropical 
heat, hookworm, malaria, illiteracy, 
opium, bad housing, and a hundred 
kindred evils which follow widespread 
and continuous destitution. What won- 
der that the Indian laborer produces 
only a third as much as his British 
brother? 

“ The Indians owe their conditions of 

(Continued on page 26) 


Nancy Red Cloud’s Chances 


By Estelle Aubrey Brown 


American Indian’s reaction to the 

civilization being thrust upon him 
—often against his desire or ability to 
assimilate it—will abound with surpris- 
ing incongruities. Three generations 
ago the famous Sioux Chief, Red Cloud, 
led his bedizened warriors against the 
encroaching whites, fighting gallantly in 
acause already lost. To-day, the spirit- 
less descendants of those warriors take 
their squashes and pumpkins and gawky 
yearlings to the reservation fairs, to 
compete for paltry prizes, after the 
fashion of the conquering pale faces. 

So far, at least, the wild heart of the 
American Indian has been tamed. 

Three generations ago, Red Cloud and 
his savage followers gave scanty thought 
to the hard-ridden plains horses they be- 
strode. Humane treatment of animals 
was beyond their comprehension. 
Today, Nancy Red Cloud, thirteen, 
full-blood great granddaughter of the 
intrepid old chief, is awarded one of the 
prizes offered by the American Humane 
Association for the best original posters 
depicting kindness to animals. 

To this extent has the red man’s ap- 
prehension of the humanities been 
broadened. 

Nancy went to the Indian Fair this 
summer. She set up her tepee and stayed 
for several days. Just as country maid- 
ens everywhere don their finery for the 
county fair, so did Nancy dress up in 


NY account, however brief, of the 


her tribal garments. So did all the other 
Indians who were lucky enough to own 
any. Does the subdued warrior heart 
beat faster under this tribal raiment? Is 
a longing for the vanished glory of the 
war path’ revivified with the buckskin 
and feathers of these children of a race 


ian, 
-— 


—_——— 





In tribal garments, at the Indian fair 


destined never to work out its own con- 
ception of life? For the Amerindians, 
as many ethnologists prefer to designate 


them, are a thwarted people, compelled 
to adopt alien ways and customs or 
perish. And what chance have they, 
when this foreign culture has been fast- 
ened upon them, of using it to become 
helpful members of the commonwealth 
that would absorb them? 

What does the future hold of promise 
for Nancy Red Cloud? 

Nancy lives on the Pine Ridge reser- 
vation. She walks two miles daily to 
one of the Day Schools maintained by 
the Federal Government on all Indian 
reserves. The winter climate of South 
Dakota has little to recommend it, yet 
during the entire school year of 1922 
Nancy missed but two days in school. 
She made a full grade, with a general 
average of ninety, a record few full- 
blood pupils can equal. Nancy’s teacher 
says of her that she is intelligent, ambi- 
tious and lovable. 

On completing the Day School work, 
Nancy will probably enter the Pine 
Ridge Boarding School. Later, if her 
efforts here warrant, she will be sent to 
Haskell Institute, at Lawrence, Kansas, 
or to any one of several similar non- 
reservation schools, to complete her ed- 
ucation. Let us consider her school days 
ended and Nancy a graduate of one of 
these institutions maintained for Indian 
youth, 

How far has her education fitted 
Nancy for the duties of citizenship? — 

(Continued on page 28) 
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A Telegram from Mrs. Catt 


Mrs. Catt is on a speaking tour in the West. On the failure 
of the negotiations between France and the United States for a 
conference of experts on the capac'ty of Germany to pay, we 
wired her asking for a night letter giving her opinion of what 
the United States should do next in the face of the French 
limitations. Here is her answer, dated November 10: 


the matter of reparations and the Ruhr there will be no 

peace in the world. The terrible and far-reaching effects 
of that sorest of the world’s sore spots are too great to allow 
a single nation, even though it be France, to stop procedure 
now. This nation should say to France: 

“We aided you when you were direly beset with trouble. 
Now the greater cause of world peace calls us, and regretting 
your unwillingness to co-operate, the United States of America 
will heed the call.” —Carrte CHAPMAN CarTT. 


Let Women Wake Up 


[° many places, prohibition is still a burning topic of dis- 


Ti entire world knows that until there is intervention in 


cussion. Most women are for it in principle, and all 

good citizens, of course, are for the honest enforcement of 
the law. But neither all women nor all men are well enough 
informed to meet the current objections. 

Very welcome, therefore, is “ Save America,” the admirable 
handbook of information lately brought out by the Women’s 
National Committee for Law Enforcement, and edited by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Tilton, long a close student of the subject. It is a 
perfect arsenal of telling facts, illuminating statistics, and 
pungent quotations from distinguished men and women. There 
are conclusive answers to all the main objections; there is a 
showing up of the flood of skilful propaganda let loose by the 
enemies of law-enforcement; and there is a regular plan of 
campaign sketched out for its friends. Even those who have 
been life-long advocates of prohibition will find much new 
light in this volume. 


It is often claimed that the Eighteenth Amendment was 
somehow “ put over” by a minority. Before its adoption, 33 
of the 48 states had prohibition laws, and out of the 2.543 
counties in the United States, all but 305 had gone dry. It is 
hinted that the reform is losing ground in public opinion. In 
1923, up to July 1, 24 states had strengthened their prohibi- 
tion laws, while only one, New York, had repealed its enforce- 
ment code. It is claimed that there is more drinking under 
prohibition than under license, but in 1922 the deaths from 
alcoholism in 19 of the largest American cities were less than 
half as many as in 1916 and 1917, before prohibition was 
adopted. A long list of charitable organizations also report a 
marked decrease in the number of cases handled by them 
where the family distress is due to drink. 


Nevertheless, there is a tremendous campaign on to nullify 
the law—a campaign largely financed by the European wine 
interests. The women need to be up and doing, and not the 
women only, but all good citizens. One of the best things 
they can do, as a beginning, is to read and circulate this book. 
It may be ordered from the National Committee for Law 
Enforcement, 302 Ford Building, Boston, Mass., price 25 
cents post paid. 

Mrs. Tilton says: “ The other day I had a debate with one 
of the lawyers of the Association Opposed to National Prohi- 
bition. After I had finished, this friendly gentleman said, 
“As you talked, I felt myself slipping; but then I saw your 


flaw. You believe the American man is better than he is, 
You think he will sacrifice his appetite to the good of the 
whole, but he won't. He wants to drink, and he’s going 
to drink.’ 

** But how about the American woman? 
said. 

** She will follow her man,’ he said. 

“* No,’ I answered, *‘ where the welfare of the children is 
concerned the American man will follow his woman. Pro. 
hibition will win because, in the end, the American man will 
follow the sense of race-survival in the heart of the American 
woman. ”—ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


She counts,’ | 


Judge Bartelme 
|: addition of Mary Bartelme to the tiny list of women 


judges was a great triumph for women in the last 

election. For many years Miss Bartelme has been in 
public service, ten of them at her devoted work for girls in 
the Cook County Juvenile Court—which Mr. Stribling de- 
scribes elsewhere in this number. Now, elected judge of the 
Circuit Court, she stays on, in a still more effective relation, 
with her chosen work. Chicago clubwomen wanted her, and 
worked for her; a woman managed her campaign; the 
women’s vote was potent for her. 

Judge Bartelme is the first woman in the history of Illinois 
to be elected to such a post. More such women are wanted 
on the bench—though there would be plenty to say there 
aren’t any more like Mary Bartelme. 


Modern Chivalry in Virginia 
s PEAKING of elections, how about the state of Virginia 


with its stately traditions about women? It is now 

wholly clear—if anyone had a lingering doubt—that 
politics are not an unfit field for ladyhood, since two women 
have been chosen to sit in the next House of Delegates of 
Virginia. What with Mississippi’s pioneering with a woman 
in the next Senate and one in the House, two councilwomen 
in Charleston, South Carolina, and now these Virginians, one 
may consider certain old ideas about the South exploded. 


The Skyscraper Curse 


APAN isto be congratulated that in her plans for rebuilding 
J Tokio, destroyed by the earthquake and fire, she has es- 
caped the modern mania for high buildings. In the 
residential section buildings are to be limited to three stories, 
while in the business districts they may not be more than one 
hundred feet in height. Streets are to be from 135 to 270 feet 
wide and the park acreage is to be doubled. Many canals 
will provide water transportation and will add very much to 
the beauty of the city. 

One wonders at the tolerance of huge structures and con- 
gested population in the United States. When the skyscraper 
was an isolated structure it was often a picturesque landmark, 
but many streets of New York and other American cities have 
become narrow dark canyons between towering buildings 
which allow neither light nor air. The transportation prob- 
lem that follows in the train of skyscrapers has never been 
solved, and human beings are packed in surface cars and 
subways in a manner which is indecent and often dangerous. 
The skyscraper has long ago invaded residential sections in 
many American cities and for miles uptown streets are lined 
with buildings housing thousands of families, bringing the 
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same problem of filled sidewalks and crowded traffic. Do 
Americans love the jostle and push of crowds, do they like 
the jam of traffic? 

Zoning laws are greatly needed nearly everywhere. Defi- 
nite, intelligent, farsighted planning for the development of 
a city needs to begin early—not only of a big city but of 
most communities. Such planning will not only conserve 
and stabilize property values but will add enormously to 
healthful and comfortable living. It is to be hoped that 
other countries besides Japan will avoid the coming of the 
American skyscraper. 





An American engineer, recently returned from abroad, 
criticizes France because she is not rebuilding her devastated 
areas with what he calls modern methods. He finds great 
waste as a result of too much individualism. He admits that 
in building individualized homes, the French achieve beau- 
tiful and artistic results and that they build particularly well, 
but he would have large-scale production of homes and uni- 
form houses built from standardized designs such as are found 
in Brooklyn, Philadelphia and other American cities. 

We regard it as good news that in the face of their great need 
and superhuman difficulties the French will not tolerate ugli- 
ness and makeshifts, but insist on building permanently and 
according to their own artistic standards. One of the trage- 
dies of the war was the wiping out of so much that was beau- 
tiful, the result of centuries of toil of an artistic nation. 
The world will be the richer if France rebuilds not according 
to American ideas, but in a manner true to her own ideals. 


Housekeeping Help 
Te Bureau of Home Economics has a new bit of help 


to offer on the housework problem. It has printed a 
chart designed like the face of two clocks, one for the 
morning and one for the afternoon, with the hour spaces 
divided into fifteen-minute periods. By marking off on the 
chart the time devoted to different activities, a housewife can 
judge the relative value of time spent and advantage gained. 
We can hear the seasoned housekeeper snort—she has 
enough to do without spending time chalking up how long it 
takes her to do it! That won't help her to do it any faster, 
will it? Well—yes, it might. Any device for catching one- 
self at pottering is a good device, though that wasn’t the moral 
expressed by the Bureau of Home Economics. We recom- 
mend the chart, however, particularly to the young house- 
keeper, whose habits haven’t hardened, and who may be 
helped to a more intelligent planning of her day through 
studying its make-up. 


Education Week 


DUCATION WEEK comes next—November 18 to 24— 
intended like all the other weeks, whether World Court 
or apples, to concentrate attention, increase information, 

and stimulate action. Education Week certainly ought to be 
every week for women. It is one problem on which every 
woman can work, locally if not nationally. Women can get 
close to the schools, find out what is wrong, encourage what 
is right, enter into understanding partnership with their 
children’s teachers. 

Women can serve on school boards, and the increasing 
number who are willing at any rate to run for election is 
encouraging. (A list of New York State women who ran this 
year is astonishingly long—though we don’t know yet how 
many were elected!) It takes time, intelligence, devotion: 
there are in every community women, not too closely bound 
by family duties, who can give all three. Let’s find them. 

The Department of Education of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations has planned 
for what they call an Appreciation and Goodwill Day, to 
be observed on one day of Educational Week, to bring parents 
and friends closer to teacher and school. The good will they 
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have in mind doesn’t mean merely between parents and 
teachers, though; it means international good will, which 
must be taught to children as the only foundation of peace. 
And that can not be done by the school alone. 


The Filipino Hope 
W fer ite i or not the Filipinos are anything like ready 


for the independence promised them by this country 

when they have demonstrated fitness for self-govern- 
ment, is not a question on which an offhand opinion can be 
formed. The newspaper despatches of the recent election 
and of the trouble last summer seem, however, to indicate 
that there is a growing native feeling which should have 
recognition. One thing is certain—that the right at- 
titude is one of hopefulness and help toward the Filipino 
desire for independence. Possibly the time is not ripe, but we 
certainly ought to be very certain that our representatives 
are doing all possible to ripen it.— 


Our Debt to the Disabled 
\ PAINFUL reflection for Armistice Day was the newest 


revelations about the Veterans’ Bureau. Taough the 

case is not yet concluded, the evidence of graft and 
neglect is heaped up. Most disturbing in the testimony 
are the new accounts of grave abuses in the award of compen- 
sation and vocational rehabilitation—deserving men slighted, 
undeserving winning through political pull, jobs awarded to 
the incompetent; cases some of them absurd if they weren’t 
so flagrant, others bitterly tragic. Reviewing the entire story 
in the New York Evening Post (November 10), Harold A. 
Littledale says: “ Personally, after four years of intimate 
association with the work, I have yet to see the first really 
rehabilitated veteran!” 

One may as well admit that an organization of such colossal 
size, spending such huge sums of money, was bound to suffer 
from “ predatory politicians.” But that we should go on 
allowing the agency intended to pay a little of our debt to our 
disabled soldiers to be a political grab bag—it is all but 
incredible. Concerning the former Director of the Bureau, 
Colonel Forbes, whose testimony has not yet been given, 
judgment should be suspended. But whoever among the 
officials are finally found responsible, a great share of the 
blame belongs to the system under which the organization 
works. What an excellent place to apply, and enforce, Civil 
Service rulings. 


The Right to Jail 
| URRAH for the Nebraska women who are demanding 


their right to be sent to jail. According to the news- 

paper reports (we haven't time to get word direct) the 
Police Commissioner of Omaha ordered that women speeders 
should not be arrested and jailed, but that a “ Golden Rule 
Summons ” should be served on them instead. Now we don’t 
know exactly what a Golden Rule Summons is, but it ob- 
viously is filled with chivalry, consideration, and condescen- 
sion. The Omaha Women’s Club and many other women will 
have none of it. They demand the “ privilege of arrest ”°— 
that is, equal treatment, with over-gallantry omitted. 


In the Readers’ Guide 


E are happy to announce that for 1924 the WoMAN 
C1T1zEN has been added to the list of periodicals in- 


dexed in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
published by the H. W. Wilson Company for libraries and 
reference rooms. Every one who really uses a library knows 
the value of this index, and we are certain our readers will 
be giad to have its help in consulting C1T1zeEN files. Magazines 
win a place in this Guide only through the vote of its 
subscribers. 
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The American Peace Award 
By Narcissa Cox Vanderlip 


Member of the Policy Committee 


’ i YHE most interesting aspect of the 


American Peace Award is the fact 

that it opened up the whole sub- 
ject of our foreign policy to the consid- 
eration of the individual voter. It did 
this in two ways. 

In the first place, it gave everybody 
in the country who had a good idea or 
plan by which the United States might 
co-operate with other nations looking to- 
ward the prevention of war, an oppor- 
tunity to focus public attention on the 
plan. Our Committee has sometimes 
been asked whether we thought the rank 
and file voters were likely to produce a 
dream of statecraft which our greatest 
statesmen had failed to evolve. Our 
answer has been that the statesmen are 
quite free to submit plans under the 
terms of the award, and that there could 
be no possible harm and might be much 
good from increasing the sources of 
good ideas as to the achievement of 
world peace. There are in many places 
in this country, in universities, and in- 
deed in every city and village, a few 
people who have for years been ponder- 
ing the groundwork of world peace. The 
award gives them their opportunity. 

The second way in which it is pos- 
sible for you and me as individual vot- 
ers to make our point of view count is 
in the referendum on the winning plan 
which will be conducted widely 
throughout the country in January. We 
think the Jury will have made its se- 
lection by January first. We hope the 
plan will be presented to the Senate by 
the President of the United States 
around February first. In that inter- 
vening month we want to submit the 
plan to the widest possible popular re- 
action. I think it would be extremely 
disappointing if every woman in the 
country who has a real concern for the 
prevention of war does not manage to 
vote in that referendum. Her oppor- 
tunities to do so will come in two ways: 
Through the organizations to which she 
may belong, and through the daily 
press. We are prepared to supply to 
any community or to any individual as 
many copies of the text of the plan, ac- 
companied by a coupon for voting, as 
she can use and distribute to her neigh- 
bors. The winning plan will be pub- 


lished widely, we hope, in the daily 
press, and we are asking editors to carry 
a coupon which readers may sign, ex- 
pressing their approval or disapproval 


of the plans, and mail back to us. 
Any reader who, by either of these 
methods, fails to obtain a coupon, is 
certain at least to be able to read the 
plan in the press and may send us a 
yes or no vote upon it, accompanied 
by her name and address, and a state- 
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ment as to whether she is a voter, on 
a post-card. 

This referendum is a vast undertak- 
ing. It aims to make sure that the plan 
when it goes to the Senate around Feb- 
ruary first, shall be accompanied by 
powerful evidence of popular opinion 
upon it. It is our opportunity to send 
a direct message to the Senate as to what 
we want that body to do. It is the only 
direct opportunity the American citizen 
has had to make his or her individual 
vote count in making possible a means 
by which the United States may coop- 
erate with other nations looking toward 
the prevention of war. We hope every 
reader of the Woman Citizen will par- 
ticipate in the January referendum. 


Where Peace is War 
By Sarah Wambaugh 


Who Attended the Fourth Assembly of the 
League of Nations and Came Home by Way 
of the Ruhr 

AST September I had watched the 
world trying to solve its troubles 
at Geneva. I had seen Ireland 

take its seat with the fifty-two other na- 
tions in the League, I had heard Aus- 
tria give its thanks to the League for 
saving it from ruin and putting it on 
the road to prosperity, and I had heard 
Politis, the representative of Greece at 
Geneva, thank the League for its help 
in getting Mussolini out of Corfu. Peace 
had meant peace at Geneva in Sep- 
tember. But on my way back to 
America from Switzerland I traveled 
through a country where peace means 
war, a war in one sense new, in another 
as ancient as Caesar himself. I mean 





of course the Rhineland and the Ruhr. 

The very effort to travel through the 
Rhineland plunges you at once into a 
phase of this ancient struggle between 
France and Germany, for when you set 
out you do not know when you will 
reach your destination, or even whether 
the train will go all the way. At one 
place in our journey we were suddenly 
told that at the little town of Kierberg 
we must all leave the train and carry 
our luggage a mile and a half to an- 
other station. The rain was pouring 
and the prospect was black indeed, but 
it is an ill occupation which brings no 
one good. The small boys of Kier- 
berg, a mixture of guardian angel and 
Shylock, were ready for our luggage 
with small carts hitched to dogs, and 
soon the whole train-full of us were 
clattering along behind the boys, 
around corners and over rain-soaked 
country roads, on the half-hour walk 
to the little station at Briihl. 

At last I reached Diisseldorf, head- 
quarters of the French occupation, and 
my first visit to the Ruhr was made 
from Diisseldorf in a French military 
car, which meant a comfortable limou- 
sine, with a German driver at the wheel 
and a tin-hatted French soldier by his 
side, his rifle ready for any emergency. 
I had also as escort one of the officers 
in charge of the French publicity. 

I had come to the Ruhr to find what 
the people of both sides were thinking, 
so as we drove over the wooded hills 
to Essen I asked my French companion 
to tell me what the French occupation 
meant to him. He was a splendid type 
of Frenchman and nothing could have 
been finer than his spirit. By rights a 
teacher of German in a school in Paris, 
as well as a composer and musician, 
he had a warm appreciation, he said, 
of what he owed to German culture and 
philosophy, and moreover he had many 
good friends in Germany. He felt no 
bitterness against the Germans, but only 
against the Prussian philosophy of the 
state, which he blamed for the war. 
Though an officer and the son of an 
officer, he said he was a pacifist and 
was always working for peace. He 
would not allow his school boys to use 
the word “ Boche” nor his own sons 
to play with leaden soldiers. It was 
from no love of a military occupation 
but for the sake of a real and permanent 
peace that he had left his school and 
come to the Ruhr, for a real peace could 
only be won by making the Ruhr cap- 
italists surrender. That would happen 
now in a short time, he went on confi- 
dently, and soon, in a very few years, 
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we should see friendship between 
France and Germany. 

Our escort left us at the door of the 
Essener Hof, Krupp’s private hotel in 
Essen, and we set out to hear the Ger- 
man side. Our first interview was to 
be with one of the Krupp directors. As 
we walked down a narrow street lined 
with wooden fencing, it was hard to 
realize that behind those sooty boards 
stretched the miles of factory buildings 
from which had come such sorrow to 
the world. No war elation or excite- 
ment now. Only groups of workmen’s 
wives, bareheaded, waiting patiently in 
the rain to buy potato rations against 
the coming famine. 

At the entrance to the Krupp offices 
a porter handed us over to a small boy 
in buttons who left us in a pleasant 
waiting-room where we had time to look 
over the catalogues of the Krupp milk 
separators and Diesel engines and 
springs and medical instruments and 
dental plates that they are making now 
in place of the Big Berthas. Then we 
were taken up in an elevator, and at 
last found the director. 

“We lost the War. Now we have 
lost the Ruhr war,” were the director’s 
first words, in perfect English. “ And 
no one knows what will come next,” he 
added, in a tone of quiet despair. Now 
that the Germans had dropped passive 
resistance the French had taken it up, 
he said, by refusing permission to re- 
lay tracks and wires and other things 
necessary to start work. “So,” said the 
director, “‘ we see now that the French 
do not want us to start work again. We 
see that they have decided that if they 
cannot get control of our industries 
for our French rivals, they want the 
Ruhr to die.” The steel industry of the 
Ruhr could not keep on, he said, if 
the tax on coal were not removed, and 
the workmen did not give up the eight- 
hour day, that first and to them most 
precious fruit of the German Revolu- 
tion of 1918. It was obvious that the 
Ruhr capitalists feel that they have two 
adversaries, the French and their own 
workmen. 

But I was far more interested to 
know what was in the mind of the Ruhr 
working-men. Do they acknowledge 
the debt, and will they work now for 
France? These were the questions in 
my mind as I set out for my interview 
with a leader of the working-men in 
the Krupp factories. 

I have seldom, in any country, met 
a more able or compelling personality 
than that of this young man, self-taught 
yet speaking with perfect lucidity of 
thought and in excellent English. With 
every word one felt the deep, distrust of 
the Ruhr workmen for their own em- 
ployers. He came to us direct from 
the Works Council and we learned that 
the order had just been given to cut 
down ihe week’s working hours from 
forty-eight to thirty. The reason given 


by the Krupp directors had been lack 
of funds, but the workmen were sus- 
picious that it was simply another at- 
tempt of the Ruhr capitalists to break 
the eight-hour day, for by reducing the 
workers wages so drastically they might 
hope to force their consent to a ten- 
hour day the week after. Wages were 
already cruelly low. A skilled man in 
the metal industry was getting only 
thirty-six million marks an hour while 
a loaf of bread cost sixty-six million. 
And, worse still, the money in his pay 
envelop would be cut in half by the fall 
of the mark before he had had time to 
put by -enough to buy anything with 
it. To help themselves out of this 
morass of poverty, the workers had in- 
vented a plan by which ten men would 
club together and each contribute one 
hour’s wages a week to one of their 
number who had then enough marks to 
buy for his family some necessity such 
as a pair of shoes. The next week an- 
other of the ten would have the pool, 

















and so in rotation. But even that plan 
was ceasing to help, with the fall of 
the mark, and he told of a workman’s 
joke that with those hundred hours at 
first they could buy a piano, the next 
week two pairs of boots, and now only 
a necktie. 

The truth is that the workers in the 
Ruhr feel that they have not one but 
two adversaries: France and their own 
employers. It was this that made the 
passive resistance doubly popular. Big 
armies are always on the side of the 
employers, the workers reasoned. In 
Germany there is no army, the work- 
ingmen at last are free from it. But 
with the advent of the French army 
the balance is once more on the side 
of the employer. If the German and 
French employers should join, the 
workers would be lost. The French 
workmen would give sympathy, but 
they would be too weak to do more, for 
the total membership of the unions of 
France, he said, was only as great as 
the number of unionists in Essen alone. 

When we spoke of our conviction 
that the German capitalists had not 
done what they could toward paying 
Reparations he answered swiftly that 
the workers of Germany thought the 
same as we.° The poor had paid the 
taxes, the rich had gone free. Only 
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last summer was the income-tax law so 
readjusted that a proper share fell on 
the rich, and they could no longer take 
advantage of the fall of the mark to 
evade it. 

Everywhere in the Ruhr are French 
soldiers on duty as sentries or walking 


along the streets. On the streets, too, 
one sees many officers and their wives 
and families. The French do not seem 
in the least to show the arrogance of 
conquerors, and there appears to be 
little friction. I asked my labor leader 
how the workmen felt when they passed 
a French sentry. “ Only indifference,” 
said he. ‘ We know they are here only 
because they have been ordered here. 
We know what it is to be in an army.” 
The workmen of the Ruhr hate France, 
and especially Poincaré, for the occu- 
pation, but they do not hate the French. 

When I asked him about the workers’ 
attitude toward Reparations he an- 
swered: “ The workmen see that the de- 
vastated regions must be restored, and 
though our trades unions have offered 
to give labor, and have been refused 
by France, the workmen often say at 
their meetings “we will go over and 
do it, anyway.” But the attitude is 
changing, for Poincaré’s continued re- 
fusal to talk to Stresemann, even 
though he has withdrawn the order for 
passive resistance, is making the work- 
ers think that what France wants is not 
Reparations but the Ruhr itself. “While 
we looked on it as a question of Repa- 
rations we knew we owed France much,” 
but when it becomes a political question 
the workmen know that they are better 
off in Germany than in France. “ The 
people of Essen,” he continued, “ are 
broken. Half of them have no coal 
whatever. They would be willing to 
work now under the French. But Poin- 
caré knows that. He does not want it, 
and so we see that he is under the in- 
fluence of the small group in France 
who want the Ruhr for themselves. 
German labor,” he went on, “ under- 
stands how the greater part of the 
French people, suffering from the war 
and the high prices, are behind Poin- 
caré when he says the Germans must 

ay. It is a most natural psychology. 

But,” he added sternly, “if Poincaré 
waits for three or four weeks before 
consenting to talk to Stresemann, and 
civil war comes in Germany as a con- 
sequence, as it may, it will surely be 
the cause of the next war.” 

On the journey back to Diisseldorf I 
spoke to my French escort of the om- 
inous growth of bitterness among the 
Ruhr workmen. But it was what seemed 
the hour of triumph for the French, for 
they had forced the German govern- 
ment to withdraw its order for passive 
resistance, and he was full of confi- 
dence in the future. “ The bitterness 
will pass. See how German hatred of 
England has already passed. In a few 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The Directing Board Meets 


T the board meeting of the National League held at Wash- 
ington headquarters in the closing days of October it 
was reported that more work had actually been turned out 
from this office in the month of October than in any one 
month in the preceding two years. This increase was prob- 
ably due to the growing demand for League publications. 
Immediately preceding the board meeting there was a three- 
day session of the regional directors and their secretaries in 
conference with Mrs. Park, and Miss Marguerite Owen, the 
organization secretary of the National League. This confer- 
ence concerned itself more with making plans for building 
up organization throughout the country, than with reporting 
achievements. 

The regional directors remained for the board meeting and 
at its conclusion Mrs. William G. Hibbard, director of the 
fourth region, left for the Michigan state convention and Miss 
Gertrude Ely, director of the second region, for the Maryland 
convention. The board adopted the following pronounce- 
ment on law enforcement, which together with a flier on the 
same subject to be prepared immediately by Miss Sherwin’s 
department, will be widely used throughout the country: 

Believing that work for good government will have been wasted 
if legislation secured is allowed to become a dead letter, and 
that there is no greater incentive to contempt for law in general 
than the spectacle of a law unenforced, the Board of Directors 
of the National League of Women Voters advises state and local 
Leagues to do all that lies in their power, by co-operation, and 
active work for law enforcement, to bring about obedience to the 
Constitution of the United States, 

From this same meeting there was also issued a startling 
appeal signed by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, vice- -chairman, 
Executive Committee of the Republican National Committee, 
Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, vice-chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, and Mrs. Maud Wood Park, for the 
League, which doubtless had a great deal of influence Novem- 
ber 6th and will have increasing influence in future elections. 
The statement is given herewith: 

The rock upon which this Nation was founded is the principie 
of self-government. Because this is true, loyal American citizens, 
whatever their political faith may be, should join in the effort to 
get out the vote at every election in order that decisions which 
concern the welfare of town, county, state, or nation shall be 
made, not by a minority of the citizens, but by the majority. 

A pronouncement not only favoring the participation of 
women voters in all the activities of their respective political 
parties but also urging qualified women as candidates for 
public offices and as delegates in the national nominating 
conventions, attracted much attention. 


A session was devoted to the national convention which will 
be held in Buffalo, New York, April 24-29, and for which 
elaborate preparations are already under way, nationally and 
locally. The National League convention in a presidential 
year is sure to be of outstanding interest to the public gener. 
ally as well as to the League membership. 

The major matters to which the League will devote its at- 
tention in the Congress this winter are the World Court and 
the children’s amendment, while in the states they will stress 
law enforcement, with special reference to social hygiene 
measures. 

The board adopted a resolution of the first vice-president 
that next year an institute of politics similar to the one held 
last July at Columbia University shall be conducted in each 
of the seven regions into which the League divides the country 
for organization purposes. 

Extremely satisfactory progress was reported by the De- 
partment of International Co-operation to Prevent War, and 
in general with the educational program of the League. 

ELIZABETH J. Hauser, Secretary. 


The First Vice-President’s. Trip 


HE League’s first vice-president has returned from keep- 

ing speaking engagements in South Dakota and Ne. 
braska, delighted with the beauty of the country and with 
the thoughtful hospitality of the people. 

At Vermillion she was entertained by Miss Henley in the 
girls’ dormitory of the state university. There was tea with 
old English silver—Queen Anne’s time, unless the first vice- 
president’s informed eyes deceived her—and at breakfast 
there was honey and biscuits of a kind the guest thought the 
best she had tasted since her grandmother died. There were 
other things for breakfast, too, for the meal was prepared with 
the knowledge that the guest’s train would not reach the next 
stop till three o’clock in the afternoon, and it was luncheon 
and breakfast in one. South Dakota hostesses think of things 
like when the next step will be reached. Twice they expressed 
their thought in a box luncheon most delicately packed. 

In Mitchell there was an interesting teachers’ institute and 
the novelty of the Corn Palace, a building the size of an 
armory, covered inside and out with pilasters and panels and 
cornices and friezes and all manner of designs everywhere 
carried out in corn. Nothing but corn was to be seen and the 
effect was rich and warm and deep of color, like ripened old 
tapestry. Corn Palace Week was in full swing and the local 
League with other women’s organizations had booths in the 
building, for the distribution and sale of various articles. One 
of the articles was a leaflet named “ The News Bug” which 
will form part of the permanent exhibit at Washington head- 
quarters. 

At Watertown, which is the largest distributing center in 
South Dakota for farm machinery, there was a memorable 
dinner meeting, with the leaders of the public school system 
prominent among the guests. 

Sioux Falls gave a luncheon and a reception, with a pro- 
gram of music, and there was the home feeling of talks 
with League officers who saw problems precisely as ‘the cuest s 
earlier fellow-workers farther east saw them. 

The journey to Deadwood is something the first vice-presi- 
dent has hung permanently in her mental picture gallery. 
There was the “splendor of dark pines splashed here and there 
with a quivering aspen as yellow as the Deadwood gold mines, 
all under that incredibly blue bowl which is the South Dakota 
sky. There were astonishingly bold rocks and gulches and 
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canyons—in a four-hour stay the Deadwood League hostesses 
managed a luncheon, a drive through Boulder Canyon, a 
meeting, and a tea-party—all associated with the adventures 
of “ Calamity Jane,” who died in Deadwood twenty years ago. 

Pierre is a town magnificently planned and the League 
euest arrived when there had been a convention and the well- 
Jaid-out streets were filled with brightly painted agricultural 
and road-making machines. A part of the entertainment was 
a dinner in the Methodist Church, attended by the justices of 
the Supreme Court of South Dakota and their wives, and by a 
United States Senator. Autumn leaves blazed everywhere in 
the decorations and there was hearty singing of songs made 
for the occasion, to greet each speaker. Sometimes a trio 
sang and sometimes everybody joined in. 

Miss Gladys Pyle, who is associate secretary of state, and 
was the only woman in the last state legislature—daughter of 
the state League president—also made an address and women 
doctors and lawyers and members of other professions talked, 
for the most part, of education in its broadest aspect. 

In Huron there was a veritable roundup of women from 
many organizations besides the League. Miss Pyle was in 
Huron, her home town, and displayed a chart showing lucidly 
and clearly the successive steps of what the Richards primary 
law requires of the conscientious voter. 

“If women in South Dakota wish to have real influence 
in the political parties,” Miss Pyle said, “ the first step is to 
be present at the precinct meeting place at eleven o’clock in 
the morning on November thirteenth,” and the guest felt sure 
that everybody who heard her and saw her brilliantly simple 
chart would be there on the dot. 

The first vice-president spent Aksarben Week in Nebraska 
and she does not say whether she saw at once that “ Aksar- 
ben ” is the state name spelled backward or thought it Arabic 
till somebody told her. She speaks only of the inspiring 
convention at Aurora and of the friendly hospitality of a 
charming home there. 

Telling of the many places to which her speaking tour took 
her, she makes it evident that each place is quite unlike every 
other. The one quality the many towns in that colorful, de- 
lightful country possess in common is unaffected friendliness 
and a knowledge of how best to show it. 


An Employment Bureau 


T HE New Jersey League in starting an employment bureau, 
followed the example of the thrifty old lady who made 
her spring bonnet out of what she had in the house. In 
this case they had in the house an executive secretary who 
had formerly been director of the Newark Y. W. C. A. Em- 
ployment Bureau and it seemed like a promising bit of finan- 
cial aid, to utilize this experience. Everybody was willing to 
work a bit harder and it meant very little extra expense since 
the state offices were admirably adapted to the new venture. 
In fact, the only expense incurred so far has been the mailing 
of cards announcing the opening of the bureau on September 
first. Until January, the service will be free, with no registra- 
tion charge, but after that there will be the usual charge and 
the bureau will function under the New Jersey Department 
of Labor. 

There are three reasons for the inauguration of this rather 
novel experiment and these reasons vary in size as did the 
Three Bears. The big reason, of course, is a financial one. 
Employment work pays, if it is properly conducted, and it 
seems like a perfectly feasible way to finance the state League 
in a dignified and practical manner; and while the combina- 
tion of work makes a very busy office, the two interests are 
not at all incompatible. In fact, it is quite the other way, 
for applicants for positions almost invariably become inter- 
ested in the League, and without being asked, usually join, 
although many of them never knew much about it before. 

The middle-sized reason is that the League Employment 
Bureau is a definite service to the community. For this reason 
it is called officially a placement bureau for business and 
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professional women. Years of experience have proved to the 
secretary in charge that it is easy enough for the young 
clerical worker to “ get a job” but the higher paid worker 
who loses her position, or the specialized person who must be 
properly placed, finds the average employment bureau none 
too helpful. All is grist to the miller there and it is often too 
commercial to be of aid. The League bureau can afford to 
take time and interest for each individual and for this reason 
it is bound to meet a real need and be of infinite service. 

And the little reason? Well, the little reason may sound 
as squeaky as did the Little Bear, but it is a very real one— 
the executive secretary does not mind work of any kind, but 
she specially likes employment work. It is so vital, so 
human, that even though one grows tired, one does 
not seem to mind; and just when it appears almost 
a tragedy because there is no position open for one 
who must have it, or depressing because so many peo- 
ple are looking for workless work, there will be a flash 
of humor that takes the edge off of weariness. For instance 
there is the applicant who said she did not know what she 
could do but she knew she could do it if she ever could find 
out what it was! It was difficult to straighten her out. Then 
there was the lady who registered for “ Art or Housework.” 
Not that she knew anything about either, but she was “ always 
willing to try anything once.” And still another who wanted 
to be a traveling companion to a woman who was able to 
wait on herself! 

So it goes. Interesting work always and helpful too. Best 
of all, it will, when firmly established, bring in a financial 
return that will do much to relieve the burden of office 
expenses and make the wheels go round a bit more merrily. 

VioLa Dey HALuipay, Executive Secretary. 


News From the D. I. C. P. W. 
i the leadership of Mrs. E. K. Bowman, the Montana 


League of Women Voters is carrying on an active cam- 
paign for the World Court. A petition is being widely circu- 
lated, sticker stamps are being sold and a state-wide effort 
was made to secure the co-operation of the clergymen in hav- 
ing “A Woman’s Plea” read in the churches on Armistice 
Day. 

Mrs. Edward A. Simons, of South Pasadena, California, is 
in charge of the state work of the Department of International 
Co-operation to Prevent War. In co-operation with the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Women’s Club, the W. C. T. U., the 
Y. W. C. A., American Association of University Women, 
Business and Professional Women, and other organizations 
of women, two institutes of international relations were 
planned, one held in San Francisco, November 9 and 10, and 
one in Los Angeles, November 12 and 13. A detailed plan of 
suggestions for work and study with a bibliography attached 
has been widely circulated among the women of the state. 

Mrs. Edward S. Romine, president of the West Virginia 
League of Women Voters, circulated among the women of her 
state a plan for the celebration of Armistice Day. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Ida W. Harrison, of Kentucky, 
plans have been outlined for study classes on international 
problems. A pamphlet of suggestions has been sent out with 
recommendations that the women hold classes in the state dur- 
ing the month of November, for the purpose of studying the 
three methods that are being largely discussed for the substi- 
tution of law for war. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Henry E. Whitmarsh, of 
Providence, the United League of Rhode Island conducted 
round tables last year. A most enthusiastic group was de- 
veloped and this year each of these women is undertaking to 
organize another group in order to spread the study of inter- 
national problems. 

The following suggestions have been sent out by the Depart- 
ment of International Co-operation to Prevent War, of the 
Ohio League: 

A. Meetings. 
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1. For members, on the general subject of international 
co-operation and the prevention of war, but more especially 
to discuss present conditions in Europe. If possible, some one 
who has been in Europe during the summer should be ob- 
tained for a meeting, some one who is a trained observer and 
can persent in a lucid way, opinions and facts. Have at least 
one League meeting this fall devoted entirely to international 
relations or have some one phase of the subject presented at 
every meeting. 

2. Round table discussion meetings for smaller groups. It 
might be well to review the work of the League of Nations 
to date, especially the part it played in the recent controver- 
sies between Italy and Greece, and Italy and Jugoslavia. 
Whether we believe in the League of Nations or not, we 
should study its work and know what it is doing and failing 
to do; or take one of the primers, copies of which are en- 
closed, and use it as a basis of discussion. 

3. Mass meetings. In co-operation with other organiza- 
tions if that seems advisable, with some well-known speaker. 
B. Work for American Participation in the World Court. 

Since at both the National League’s convention and at our 
Ohio state convention our League went on record as favoring 
full American participation in the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, the concrete task for our committee this win- 
ter is to help bring about favorable action on the matter, in 
the United States Senate. To this end, our Ohio senators 
should hear from each of our local Leagues. Letters from 
the president of the League and from the chairman of the 
Committee on International Co-operation to Prevent War 
should be sent each senator. If your League has not already 
passed a resolution similar to the one passed by the National 
League and the state League in convention, this would be the 
strategic time to pass such a resolution and to send it with 
a personal letter to each of our United States senators. Other 
letters to them should be encouraged and interviews ar- 
ranged if possible. 

C. Library Work. 

Every library can be made an effective factor in our cam- 
paign of education for peace and international co-operation 
by posting in conspicuous places, lists of books and maga- 
zine articles on foreign affairs. If possible, keep some of the 
primers at the library for free. distribution. These primers 
can be obtained from Miss Ruth Morgan, Room 1010, Grand 
Central Terminal Building, New York City. 


D. Work In, and Through Our Schools. 

Reach the teachers. Find a way of inducing your public 
school teachers to attend at least one League meeting at which 
prevention of war is discussed by those who believe war can 
be prevented, provided our young people are educated for 
peace. In some places it will be difficult to enroll teachers 
in our Leagues because they find it difficult to attend meetings. 
Will not the Leagues this fall devote their keenest intelligence 
to the problem of interesting teachers in our great cause? 
Their influence is incalculably great. Also, it is highly im- 
portant to discuss with your superintendent the possibility of 
introducing into the high school curriculum, current events 
courses and instruction in international affairs, stressing the 
idea of international co-operation and the settlement of inter- 
national controversies by peaceful means. Even in the 
grammar grades much can be done in the way of giving to 
peace-time heroes and achievements the recognition due them. 


E. Work with Other Organizations. 

The scope of our educational campaign can be greatly en- 
larged by securing the co-operation of clubs and other 
organizations in each town and city. Representatives from 
each club can be specially invited to some particularly worth- 
while League meeting on war prevention. It is even more 


important to obtain a place on the yearly program of each 
organization, including men’s clubs, such as the Rotary, 
Kiwanis, etc., for our subject in general, and more particu- 
larly to obtain an early meeting in favor of American par- 
ticipation in the World Court, to be discussed by an able 
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speaker, himself thoroughly in favor of the late President’ 


Harding’s proposal. Indeed, what more fitting tribute to 
our late President could we give than to work for the cause 
which he had so much at heart? 

F. A Speakers’ Bureau. 

It will undoubtedly occur in many places that various 
organizations will agree to give the subject of the World 
Court and international co-operation a place on their pro- 
gram if we can secure them a desirable speaker. To do 
this, each of the larger cities in the state should conduct a 
speakers’ bureau by filing the names of persons in their 
locality and in the state at large, or in near-by states, who are 
prepared to speak on this topic and kindred topics. Such a 
bureau should keep lists of literature on our subject and 
should have on hand pamphlets for distribution, and as far as 
possible should train speakers among its own members. The 
state office purposes to conduct such a speakers’ bureau and 
to give all possible help to the various Leagues in carrying 
out the foregoing program of work.—]J. S. 


Leagues and League Work 

HE ‘three candidates for governor of Louisiana have 
promised to support the Sheppard-Towner Law, Miss 
Marguerite Woolley, secretary of the third region, reports. 
She gives interesting pictures of the way in which the support 
of law-makers has been obtained, describing a time when she 
and Mrs. Lydia Wickliffe, of the state League, journeyed to- 
ward Baton Rouge and found the road so bad that it was 
necessary to leave their motor car and struggle on a-foot. As 
always happens in Louisana, the nearest man came to their 
rescue and there was a spirited discussion of who was respon- 
sible for the state of the roads, the Highway Commission or 
the Levee Board which had left them torn up after levee re- 
pairs. In the midst of it the man let drop that he was a 
candidate for the state legislature and both ladies, instantly 
forgetting bad roads, and taking the greatest care to step 
lightly as if the highway of that county were the best in the 
South, at once put before that man the wisdom of supporting 
acceptance of the Sheppard-Towner Law. League work has 
been advocated under many circumstances but probably never 
before have two tired members converted a man ankle deep 


in mud. 


HE Montclair (New Jersey) League used for registration 
day, October 16, and election, November 6, a handbill 
with two striking pictures on it. One is of “ Mrs. Remiss,” 
with the legend beneath, “ She would like to vote wisely but 
she knows nothing of candidates or public policies.” One 
sees instantly that she is more worried than is comfortable 
for her. Her hat is awry and she is tearing her hair in despair 
as she holds the ballot she cannot mark with knowledge. The 
other picture is “ Mrs. Ready,” who “ belongs to the League 
of Women Voters and has all the information she needs and 
enough left over for her family and friends.” She is voting 
smilingly and contentedly, and obviously with thorough- 
knowledge of what she is doing. The Montclair League gen- 
erously offers to lend the two cuts to any League which wishes 
to get out the same kind of handbill. Mrs. Edmund Osborne, 
League treasurer, who lives at 29 Harrison Avenue, in Mont- 
clair, is the person to address. 


HE fourth annual convention of the Texas League, held 

at San Antonio, October 22-26, had a full and carefully 
worked-out program. Mrs. C. W. B. Collyns, of Fort 
Worth, made a report of the national convention in Des 
Moines, as a feature of the session devoted to reports. An 
especially interesting evening session, with Mrs. W. E. Spell, 
of Waco, presiding, had on its program Mrs. Emily Newell 
Blair, vice-chairman Democratic National Committee, who 
talked on women’s contribution to political parties. Sen- 
ator Morris Sheppard, who made an address on interna 
tional co-operation, was the third speaker. One afternoon 
session was given up to a discussion of the campaign to get 
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out the vote in 1924, and a considerable time, in different 
sessions, to education, the workings of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act and to the Texas prison survey. Miss Katharine Luding- 
ton represented the National League. 


T HE subjects to be discussed and studied by the Milwaukee 
League in the year’s program are: rural schools, in Oc- 
tober; international co-operation to prevent war, in Novem- 
ber, and responsibility toward defective children, civil service 
schools, the foreign-born, and amendments to the Federal 
Constitution vs. states’ rights in the following five months. 
The first evening session of the recent school of citizenship 
conducted by the League, October 23-24, was held in the audi- 
torium of the Cathedral of St. John and men of varying 
political faiths explained their beliefs. A Socialist, a Demo- 
crat, a Republican, and a Progressive-Republican spoke in 
the order named. Other sessions of the school were held in 
the chapel of Milwaukee Downer College. 


HE Boston League has just brought out a new and revised 

edition of the Manual for Massachusetts V oters which was 
originally published by the College Equal Suffrage League as 
a memorial to Lucy Stone. It has been so successful in meet- 
ing the need of teachers and students of citizenship for a 
vade mecum that it is now in use in the public schools of 
more than forty municipalities and in three state normal 
schools. It deals with Massachusetts conditions especially but 
is sufficiently general in its interest to be a valuable addition 
to any League or civic library. The nominal charge of twenty- 
five cents the copy is made for the new edition. 


HE Massachusetts League has its 1924 calendar ready for 

distribution, and women who take time by the forelock 
are advised to order copies now for Christmas gifts. The 
calendar is well worth the fifty cents it costs. It is printed in 
two colors with a picture of the State House for cover design 
and no less than six pages of information in addition to re- 
minders of the dates of primaries, of the legislature’s conven- 
ing, of the session of Congress, and of other important days, 
on the calendar itself. 


HE Indiana Woman Voter, with Miss Julia Landers as 

advertising manager, intends to give every Indiana town 
the opportunity to let members of the League, increasing 
numbers of whom motor about the state, know where to find 
the best hotels, garages, shops, soda fountains, physicians, 
lawyers, and all other useful persons and establishments. The 
November issue is to be a “ travelogue of Indiana” and will 
doubtless surpass the Voter October record of five pages of 
advertising by Indiana citizens who can supply wants of 
motoring League members. 


» ie year’s questionnaire, sent to candidates by the New 
York League, included questions on complete restoration 
of the direct primary, jury service of women, right of married 
women to choose their voting residence, right of married 
women to full control of their earnings, a state prohibition 
enforcement law, the forty-eight-hour week for women and 
minors in factories and mercantile establishments, a mini- 
mum wage commission, a published legislative journal, en- 
largement of the basic tax unit for rural schools, a state 
amendment providing for an executive budget system and a 
four-year term for governors, bills providing for the consol- 
idation of departments and the reduction of elective offices, 
and the extension of existing emergency rent laws. 


NE of the lawmakers who will come to the Sixty-eighth 

Congress thoroughly informed of the attitude of the 
women of his state toward the World Court is Senator Lodge, 
of Massachusetts. By invitation of the state League he attended 
a conference at League headquarters, 607 Boylston Street, 
Boston, in October, on which occasion Mrs. Arthur Rotch, 
state president, acted as spokesman. Later in the same day 
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the League delegation called on the other Bay State senator, 
Senator Walsh, and urged him, in turn, to use his influence 
for the entry of the United States into the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 


iy TALKING of practical politics, on October 18, at the 
school of citizenship carried on by the Oneida County 
(New York) League and Hamilton College, Mrs. F. Louis 
Slade, state president, said: ‘“‘ We women didn’t fight for our 
rights. We fought for our responsibilities. In the old days, 
when things went wrong in the ward, the city, the nation, we 
could sit back and say, ‘ Not our fault. Thank God we can’t 
say that now! When things are wrong now we know that we 
are responsible. We women are responsible for corruption, 
you and I.” 


HE Maine League at its annual convention in Augusta last 
month, took a determined stand on a phase of prison re- 
form, the proper housing of women prisoners, and named a 
committee to express to the state prison commission the 
League’s interest in the construction of the new prison at 
Thomaston along lines which will make adequate care of 
women prisoners possible. Miss Mabel Connor, of Augusta, 
retiring League president, was made chairman of the commit- 
tee, with Mrs. Richard Elliott, of Thomaston, and a still un- 
chosen member serving on it. 


tie St. Louis League spiced its campaign for new mem- 
bers with an offer of prizes. One prize was offered to 
the person obtaining the largest number of new members, and 
consists of a trip, with all expenses paid, to the next National 
League convention. A luncheon and theatre party made up 
the prize for the campaign team which turned in most names, 
and a membership cup the prize to the ward League showing 
the highest percentage of increase in membership. 


URING the recent campaign when Ohio was facing vot- 

ing on six state-wide measures one of which was the 

Taft taxation bill, the author of the bill, Mr. Robert Taft of 

Cincinnati, son of the Chief Justice of the United States Su- 

preme Court, must have dreamed nights about the League of 

Women Voters. From one end of the state to the other, east, 

west, north and south, he was called to their meetings to 
explain the provisions of his bill. ° 


HE Canton, Ohio, League of Women Voters succeeded in 
interesting a local store in League work to such a degree 
that the firm joined with the League in an invitation to first 
voters to the special meeting arranged in their honor to be 
held in the auditorium of McKinley School. The League 
compiled a list of several young girls, just reaching their 
majority, to whom the invitation was sent on the letterhead of 
the firm. 


O NE of the important things the Rockland County (New 
York) League did at its annual convention at Spring 
Valley last month, was to go on record in favor of a child 
labor amendment. The League also made formal statement 
of its approval of the entry of the United States into the 
Permanent Court of International Justice and of its hearty 
support of the National League work to get out seventy-five 
per cent of the possible vote in 1924. 


HE National League has pledges of co-operation in the 

get-out-the-vote campaign for 1924 from the National 
Association of University Women, the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the National Education Association, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the American Legion. Other organizations will 
consider the matter at their first opportunity in convention. 


HE Cincinnati League arranged to have local milk com- 
. . o 5 . 
anies add slips with “ Law not War” printed on them, 
Pp Pp p 


to bottles of milk delivered on Armistice Day. 
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Some Election Results 


T is too soon after election to make 

a country-wide statement of women 
who won on November 6. So far. we 
can give reports from only four states. 

Iltinois made a record by electing 
Miss Mary Bartelme Judge of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Cook County. See page 
9 for more about her work in the 
Juvenile Court. Miss Bartelme has 
been for ten years in the Chicago 
Juvenile Court with only the power of 
recommending judgments. Her new 
office now gives her the authority to 
make final rulings. Miss Bartelme re- 
fused to run for the Superior Court 
with its higher salary because she feels 
that the Juvenile Court is where she has 
had her experience, where she can do 
her best work, and where she wants to 
be. 

In New Jersey four women were 
elected to the House of Assembly: Miss 
M. Fort, Republican from Essex 
County, Miss M. M. Carty, Democrat. 
from Hudson County; Mrs. Catherine 
Finn, Democrat, from Hudson County. 
and Mrs. J. W. Thompson. Republican. 
from Ocean County. 

Miss Fort, the only one of the four 
of whom we know details. comes from 
a family of political importance in 
New Jersey—her father and grand 
uncle both being one-time governors of 
the state. Coming down to her own 
history, Miss Fort is a director of the 
state League of Women Voters. presi- 
dent of the Essex County Women’s 
Republican Club, member of the Re- 
publican County Committee and active 
in other organizations. She is very 
much interested in remedial legislation 
to eliminate sweatshop evils and child- 
labor conditions in homes. 

Ohio reports that Miss Marv B. 
Grossman was elected municipal judge 
of Cleveland—the second woman to be 
elected judge in Cleveland and the first 
woman to sit on the municipal bench. 
Miss Grossman has had eleven years’ 
experience in civil and criminal work, 
and founded the Cleveland Women’s 
Protective Association. Mrs. Virginia 
Greene, who was defeated for United 
States senator on an_ independent 
ticket last year. was elected a member 
of the Board of Education. 

Virginia’s election was important as 
it opened the doors of the House of Del- 
egates to women for the first time bv 
electing Mrs. Sarah Lee Fain (Russell 
County), and Mrs. R. A. Henderson 
(Buchanan County), both Democrats. 

Won’t other states that had _ state 


elections this year please send returns? 





* Peace on Earth” 


LETTER addressed to Mrs. Mere- 

dith Hare, National League of 
Women Voters, 100 East 45th Street, 
New York City, will bring full details 
about the National Peace Christmas 
Card Competition, to be held by the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters. Three 
prizes-—$2,500, $1,000, and $500—are 
to be awarded for the design best repre- 
senting “Peace on Earth, Good Will 
Toward Men,” adaptable to post card 
use. The cards selected will be sold for 
the 1924 Christmas season, but to make 
this possible designs will have to be 
submitted before January 10 of next 
year. 


The Servant Question Probed 


A COMMITTEE of twenty women 
was appointed recently by the Min- 
ister of Labor in England to investigate 
domestic service conditions. The points 
to be considered were the shortage of 
servants; the change in social habits; 
improved standard of education; effect 
of the war; personal relations between 
maids and mistresses; service in big ho- 
tels; the influence of unemployment 
doles: lack of technical efficiency on the 
one hand and of social * status ” on the 
other; lack of free time for the em- 
ployee. A report on the findings is ex- 
pected very soon. 


Women of Mexico 


HE women of Mexico are making 

wonderful strides toward emanci- 
pation and there is remarkable recogni- 
tion of their aspirations. 

Miss Rosa Torre is an alderwoman 
in Yucatan. We have been very proud 
that Miss Florence Allen was elected to 
a judgeship in the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, but a Mexican State, San Luis, has 
also a woman judge in the Supreme 
Court of the State, Mrs. Arriaga. 

Miss Elena Torres, whom delegates to 
the Pan-American meeting in Baltimore 
will remember as the chief of the Mex- 
ican delegation and who was elected 
Vice-President for North America, has 
received from the government of Mexico 
an unusual appointment. Probably the 
work she is about to do is a wholly new 
experiment; at least, I have not heard 
of this kind of work in any other coun- 
try. She has charge of a new type of 
education in social hygiene. She will 
travel over the country visiting many 
villages and will be accompanied by a 
mason and a carpenter who will erect a 
modern home, and with this as a center 


Miss Torres will give lectures and in- 
struction to the people on better methods 
of living. She will point out the dangers 
of poor living conditions and the ad. 
vantages to health, morals and general 
progress of better homes. This kind of 
work is needed in most countries, but 
especially in those of warm climates, 
and it is most meritorious of the Mex- 
ican government to lead in the experi- 
ment. No more enthusiastic and opti- 
mistic leader for this new reform could 
be found than the spirited and very able 
young Seforita Torres. ccc. 


The National Council Meets 
: i National Council of Women, 


representing some six million wo- 
men throughout the country, met in 
Decatur, Illinois, October 26 to Novem. 
ber 5. Discussions were held on peace, 
the Ku Klux Klan, prohibition, birth 
control, the single standard of morals, 
child welfare, and national education. 
Mrs. Philip North Moore, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, president of the National 
Council, presided. The entrance of the 
United States into the International 
Court of Justice was heartily endorsed, 
as was prohibition and its enforcement. 
Miss Mary Anderson, chief of the Fed- 
eral Women’s Bureau, urged protective 
legislation for women workers. Miss 
Agnes Nestor, president of the Chicago 
Women’s Trade Union League, opposed 
the Woman’s Party blanket amendment, 
arguing that it would strip women work- 
ers of advantages they now possess and 
put them at the mercy of exploiters of 
labor. 

A Federal Department of Education, 
not combined with a department of wel- 
fare, with a secretary in the Cabinet, 
was endorsed, the representatives of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the National W. C. T. U. and the Na- 
tional Women’s Relief Corps all taking 
active part in the discussion. 

Prof. Marian P. Whitney, of Vassar, 
deplored the multiplication of private 
schools on the ground that they made 
for class distinction. 

Plans for the quinquennial session of 
the International Council, to be held in 
Washington in May, 1925, were made, 
and a campaign begun to raise from 
$100,000 to $200,000 to pay the passage 
for women from countries where the 
money has greatly depreciated. 

It was also voted to send a committee 
to London in 1924 to represent the 
United States at the International Dis 
armament Conference of Women, called 
by Lady Aberdeen, president of the In- 
ternational Council of Women. 
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Near East Heroines 

EEP in the Volga region “ three days 
East of Moscow ” two women doc- 
tors are at work—Dr. Elfie Richards 
Graff and her associate, Miss Phillips. 
They are in the most remote and dang- 
erous place in which the American 
Women’s Hospitals are conducting 
medical work, and because of the spe- 
cial self-sacrifice involved in this par- 
ticular service, the remoteness, danger 
and isolation, the Board of the American 
Women’s Hospitals passed a special res- 
olution of gratitude, which was sub- 
mitted to the Medical Women’s National 
Association at its last annual meeting, 

and (of course) passed. 
Dr. Graff is a slight, tiny woman, 
blond and blue eyed, with a mouth 
that expresses sweetness and deter- 


mination. So Dr. Elizabeth B. Thel- 
berg characterized it, in_ telling 
how she chose her, on first sight, 


for her assistant in the department 
of Physiology and Hygiene at Vassar. 
Three years Dr. Graff stayed there— 
three war years—and then went out, ac- 
companied by her friend and classmate, 
Miss Phillips, nurse and social worker, 
under the American Women’s Hospitals 
to Constantinople, to work at orphan 
relief. Later they went to the Caucasus, 
where Dr. Graff had charge of a great 
eye hospital; still later to the suffering 
district of Samara, and a similar task. 
Early in 1923 the two came home on 
leave, but returned after a while, signed 
up for two more years’ service. They 
are among the heroines of the work done 
in the East by the American Women’s 
Hospitals, worthy associates of Dr. 
Esther P. Lovejoy, Dr. Mabel Elliott, 
Dr. Gray of Serbia, and others. 


Birth Control in Yucatan 

N August Mrs. Juiiet Barrett Rublee 

and Mrs. Anne Kennedy of the 
American Birth Control League left for 
Yucatan to interest the government in 
establishing Birth Control clinics in 
that country. Word has now come 
back that they were successful in get- 
ting the co-operation of the Governor, 
Felipe Carrillo, and two clinics were 
opened under the direction of the Board 
of Health during their stay in Merida. 


Equal Rights 

LARGE delegation from the Na- 

tional Woman’s Party will visit the 
President, November 17, to urge action 
in the next Congress on their proposed 
equal rights amendment to the constitu- 
tion. Mrs. Belmont reports that Sen- 
ator Curtis and Representative Anthony. 
both from Kansas, have already agreed 
to present the question when Congress 
meets, 


Ninety-eight Loops 
ME. ADRIENNE BOLLAND, a 


French aviator, has established a 
record by looping the loop ninety-eight 


times within fifty-eight minutes, includ- 
ing the time necessary for ascent and 
descent. Had the gasoline tank not 
been leaking the record would doubt- 
less have been higher. 


A New Scholarship 
JANE CAMPBELL scholarship at 


the State College of Pennsylvania 
is the manner in which the State Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania Women plan 
to honor their pioneer suffrage worker 
and active club woman now in her 
eightieth year. The idea was recently 
presented by Mrs. Charles Purnell, of 
the Philomusian and New Century 
Clubs. The State College already has 
three scholarships, one the gift of the 
junior section of the Delaware County 
Clubs, one from the Central district, 
given by Mrs. Marlin Olmstead, and the 
other supported by the state club 
women. The Jane Campbell will make 
the fourth. 


Limited Suffrage in Spain 
NEWS note in La Prensa reports 
that the military dictator of Spain, 
Primo de Rivera, has promised suffrage 
to Spanish women—but with heavy 
reservations, on the Mussolini model. 


One of the World's Greatest 
NHERITING a business upon the 


death of her husband, Mme. Yone 
Suzuki—a Japanese lady, as her name 
implies—is now known as one of the 
greatest business women in the world. 
She has built up a fortune estimated at 
more than $65,000,000; is seventy-one 
vears old, and still going strong. 


Vore of Law and Women 


~ OME months ago we discussed in the 

Woman Citizen the question of 
women in law, and the colleges open to 
them. In the columns of a recent Vote 
we see that there were thirty-five women 
among the one hundred and fifty stud- 
ents who enrolled for the first summer 
course of the Academy of International 
Law, held at the Palace of Peace at the 
Hague. 
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Where Peace Is War 
(Continued from page 17) 


years they will have forgotten it.” 

Will they? I long to believe it. 
What I do believe from my visit to the 
Ruhr is that the people of Europe, even 
such ancient enemies as the Germans 
and the French, do not really hate each 
other. What they hate is the other’s 
government. If only my Frenchman 
could take the place of Poincaré, and 
my German workingman could direct 
the policies of Germany, then even on 
the Rhine, peace would indeed be peace. 











General Federation Notes 


By Lessie STRINGFELLOW READ 


SYLLABUS on Studies in Citizen- 
ship, by David Y. Thomas, Ph. D., 
professor of history and political sci- 
ence in the University of Arkansas, is 
much in demand and has been sent to 
many states upon request. The syllabus 
was especially prepared for the club 
women of Arkansas. 
Address the General Extension Divi- 
sion of the University. 


EST VIRGINIA FEDERATION 

OF WOMEN’S CLUBS at their 
state convention voted to make every 
club in the state a direct member of 
the national body. Mrs. Thomas G. 
Winter, national president, addressed 
the convention, which had much to do 
with inspiring a vote for universal 
membership. 


b boi Woman’s Club of Minneapolis 
co-operated in a motion-picture 
conference in October. Mr. Wili Hays. 
director general of the motion-picture 
industry, and other noted speakers took 
part. Discussions covered every phase 
of the relation of motion pictures to 
public entertainment, morals and edu- 
cation. 


ORT WORTH, Texas, boasts a 

woman’s club building presented 
to the club women of the city by a 
woman who is not a member of any 
club, but whose husband was always 
interested in women’s activities. The 
home was a memorial to the husband 
and is called the “ William G. Newby 
Memorial Woman’s Club.” 


“M OTHERCRAFT,.” founded in 
Massachusetts by May Bliss 
Dickinson, nurse, and adopted as a 
working plan by the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in 1920, has 
spread to Canada, according to Mrs. 
George Minot Baker, president of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. “An especially comprehensive 
application of the principles and 
methods in mothercraft has been under- 
taken in Canada,” writes Mrs. Baker. 
“ Beginning experimentally at Winni- 
peg, with a few classes, the Victorian 
order of nurses has extended its 
mothercraft instruction into the schools 
of many communities. A recent inter- 
esting development has been its intro- 
duction into French Canadian villages.” 

The meaning of mothercraft, Mrs. 
Baker points out in an article in the 
Atlanta Constitution, is restricted to a 
definite, carefully planned course of 
study, usually twelve lessons. to classes 
of young girls. These include personal 
health and habits and the right care of 
the baby in the home. 
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The Bookshelf 
By M. A. 


oe years ago this month the 
Armistice closed a world’s war. It 
also stopped the flood of war books 
which had risen high on bookseller’s 
shelves, overflowed on to the library 
tables, and practically inundated read- 
ing minds. Then the reaction set in, 
and “no more war books” joined “back 
to normalcy” as easy slogans of the 
over-tired. Publishers responded in- 
stantly and so completely that only one 
or two shy volumes slipped through the 
blockade, until now it is beginning to 
seem absurd that we are not allowed to 
read about the greatest catastrophe of 
our generation. 

Perhaps something of this feeling 
emboldened Messrs. Scribner to publish 
Edith Wharton’s “ A Son at the Front.” 
Dates in the book prove clearly that it 
was at least started in 1918, and some- 
thing about the immediate poignancy 
says that actuality, not memory, is work- 
ing here. It is a familiar story, for the 
armies of the world were composed of 
“sons at the front.” There is nothing 
new in John Compton’s passionate love 
for his son, his attempt to keep him in 
a safe staff job, the boy’s secret transfer 
to dangerous work, his wound and re- 
covery, his dubious yet matter-of-fact 
love affair, and his death; nothing un- 
known in the tides of feeling, the intri- 
gues and fads of Paris. We know all 
that, it’s “ old stuff.” And that is part 
of the marvel of the book. It comes five 
years afterward, and as you read it you 
feel again the tearing strain of uncer- 
tainty which was continuously the war’s 
strong emotion. In drawing the conflict 
in John Compton’s soul, Mrs. Wharton 
has individualized the struggle, the 
sleeplessness, the illogic, the hysteria, 
the courage, of the world which had to 
stay at home. She is traditionally a 
great stylist. Here her finest talents are 
employed on a subject greater than they 
are, and produce a book of magnificent 
clarity and humbled humanity. 

And after the war was over it still 





A Son at the Front: Scribner, 1923. $2.00. 


The Middle of the Road: Doran, 1923. 
00. ° 


Mirrors of Moscow: Seltzer, 1923. $2.50. 
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went on. Philip Gibbs might well have 
taken for the text of “ The Middle of the 
Road” the Biblical verse about men cry- 
ing for peace, and there being none. He 
starts with a very real conflict between 
Bertram Pollard, ex-army officer of the 
upper middle class, and his aristocratic 
young wife. Pollard is jobless and un- 
certain, trying to construct a new world 
of ideas and ideals out of the chaos left 
by war. Joyce desires only to get back 
to the good old days of privilege and 
servants. Pollard’s brother is a “ Black 
and Tan,” one sister is married to a Ger- 
man and the other to a Sinn Feiner, and 
so his torn family symbolizes his own 
inner conflict. Out of it all emerges a 
definite desire for world peace and un- 
derstanding as the most important thing 
in life, and he goes as journalist through 
Germany, France, into the Russia of the 
Volga famine. For sheer horror of 
presentation of a starving people, not 
many things surpass the famine chap- 
ters. And it is not strange that in the 
interest of writing them the author for- 
got his plot until, reminded of it, he tied 
it up with a careless and unsatisfactory 
knot. Sir Philip Gibbs is an excellent 
journalist, too much engaged by the 
drama of life to bother over the intrica- 
cies of plot solution. Granting that, his 
book becomes an absorbing picture of 
a dissolving, even a dying, Europe. 
Louise Bryant believes that of all Eu- 
rope, Russia is in the throes of birth 
rather than death. Her “ Mirrors of 
Moscow” is a group of portraits which 
picture the leaders of the revolution as 
men and women, rather than as legend- 
ary bugaboos. Each person is drawn 
with the phase of Russian life which 
most concerns him, Lunacharsky with 
art and literature, Madame Kollontai 
and the woman’s movement, Trotsky 
with his army, Kalinin and the peasants. 
The book is both real and readable, 
written by a woman who is frankly a 
sympathizer with the aims of the revo- 
lution, yet wise enough to appreciate its 
inevitable and terribly costly mistakes. 


A Line on the Movies 
By Laura L. LAEDLEIN 


Davip CopPpERFIELD—A very good 
Danish production of the Charles Dick- 
ens novel, with small David, his 
mother, Dora, and the buoyant Micaw- 
ber pretty much as we want them. The 
Anglo-Saxon—or kindred—faces seem 
somehow to run closer to our notion 
of the English characters than do Amer- 
ican types, and give a kind of poetic 
conviction to the story. Interesting pic- 
ture of English. life for children (but 
father and mother and great-aunt will 
enjoy it as much), and some painful 
assurance that the good old days were 
not all that they might have been, for 
little boys. Directed by A. W. Sand- 
berg; an Associated Exhibitors presen- 
tation. 


THE Woman CITizEN 


A Woman or Paris—Paris night life 
as the background of a usual sori of 
story of one kind of woman and two 
kinds of men, told with sympathy and 
a delightfully true humor; unusually 
wholesome treatment; not for children, 
Edna Purviance, Adolph Menjou and 
Carl Miller play their triangular points 
with a delicacy that reveals a sensitive 
directing. A United Artists picture, 
story and direction by Charles Spencer 
Chaplin (“‘ Charlie Chaplin”). 

WoMAN-PROOF — The ever-entertain- 
ing comedy of the pursuit of a fleeing 
bachelor, and the tribal attempt to cor- 
ral a son and heir into satisfactory 
matrimony. The Prince of Wales would 
probably pity the always heroic hero, 
Thomas Meighan. Done with a light 
touch, and amusing. A Paramount pic- 
ture, by George Ade, directed by Alfred 
E. Green. 

THe Ficutinc BuiapeE — Richard 
Barthelmess as dashing as necessary in 
the réle of a young Dutch fire-eater in 
the employ of Oliver Cromwell, in the 
days when Cavalier and Roundhead 
matched strategy for England’s dicta- 
torship. A First National picture, from 
the story by Beulah Marie Dix, directed 
by John Robertson. 

UnseE1nc Eyes—Sharp realism of the 
north woods and rude life. The story 
is of brutes but is not brutal, having the 
saving grace of sincere acting, and is 
stirring up to the point of sentimental 
climax and conclusion. Lionel Barry- 
more is the positive man of civilization 
and Louis Wolheim the positive man 
of savagery, with civilization riding to 
supremacy in an airplane. A Cosmo- 
politan picture, from the story “ Snow- 
blind” by Arthur Stringer, directed by 
E. H. Griffith. 

His CHILDREN’s CHILDREN—People 
of wealth and a generation’s tradition 
of wealth in New York are for once 
shown as likable family people; in fact, 
the family flavor is the best thing in a 
good picture. The story shows the ef- 
fect of money on three generations of 
the same stock—as something to relent- 
lessly get, respectably keep, and furi- 
ously spend, with most of the laurels to 
the getter. George Fawcett is very 
plausible in the part of Rufus Kane, 
the middle—and most confused—of the 
three generations. Bebe Daniels does 
finished work as the grandfather’s most 
recognizable granddaughter. A Para- 
mount picture, from the novel by Ar- 
thur Train, and directed by Sam Wood. 





Our subscription department says, 
please don’t mind receiving a letter ask- 
ing you to take the CiT1zEN when you 
are already a subscriber. It is very 
difficult to keep a large list of names 
checked over and up to date. The sub- 
scription records have to be so kept, 
but inaccuracies are bound to creep into 
promotion lists. 
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Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
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Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 


Utica—28-30 Blandina St., cor. Union. 
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Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
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Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 
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endorses the Cantilever Shoe 


“Why sol lany. Women are “‘Wearin 
‘Comfortable, Hlexible Shoes 


OMEN all over the United 
States are turning to Cantilever 
Shoes for relief from the restraint 
and discomfort of unnatural, stiff- 
arched footwear. They find in the 
Cantilever Shoe, with its graceful, 
natural lines and flexible arch, the 
finest fulfillment of their needs for 
comfort and freedom from foot 
troubles and nervous strain. 

Mrs. Oliver Harriman, a leader 
in important forward movements of 
American women, voices this wide- 
spread approval in her letter: 

“Tt has always seemed to me that 
walking is enjoyable and beneficial, or 
otherwise according to the shoes one 
wears. I have found Cantilever Shoes 
particularly gratifying. The freedom 
which their flexible arches allow the 
foot, together with their restful sup- 
port, are reflected in improved health, 
as well as physical comfort.” 


Mrs. OLIVER HARRIMAN 
(signed) 
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The Cantilever Shoe gives unusual com- 
fort because it fits the foot smoothly, sup- 
porting it restfully,and because it also con- 
forms to the movements of the-foot. The 
Cantilever Shoe has a flexible arch, just as 
the foot has a flexible arch. Instead of 
checking the action of the foot, as an or- 
dinary stiff-arched shoe does, the Canti- 
lever gives the muscles free play and per- 








Mes. O Oliver é arriman 


Huried. by DOROTHY E VICAJI 


mits the foot to flex naturally as you walk. 
This exercise keeps the muscles young and 
supple, strengthens them in their function 
of upholding the small bones that compose 
the springy arch of the foot. It improves 
circulation and benefits the entire body. 

You walk with new and pleasurable ease 
in Cantilever Shoes. Their graceful heels 
of moderate height are well set for correct 
posture. The lasts are patterned from the 
natural lines of the foot. Thus they obviate 
the nervous strain of standing in unnatural 
position. The toe is nicely rounded ;there is 
room for the foot to stretch comfortably. 
Every detail of design and finish is care- 
fully planned for comfort and good looks. 

There are good looking Cantilever Shoes to 
complete every costume of your autumn ward- 
robe. Oxfords in the trim manner of the new 
tailleurs. Strap slippers for afternoon dresses. 
Both in the fashionable colors and in black. 

Go to your nearest Cantilever store and ask 
to be fitted to a pair of these comfortable shoes. 
There is just one dealer (except in New York 
and Chicago) especially selected in each com- 
munity to sell Cantilever Shoes. If you do not 
find a convenient store in this partial list of 
Cantilever dealers, write to Morse & Burt, & 
Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. They will send 
you the name of the Cantilever dealer nearest 
you, and enclose an interesting book on Canti- 
lever Shoes. 


(antilever 
Shoe 


Prominent men and women whose names are repre- 
sentative in varied spheres of activity—social, pro- 
fessional, business—wear and recommend Canti- 
lever Shoes. Cantilever Shoes are also officially 
endorsed by leading Women’s Colleges, Women’s 
Clubs, Public Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteo- 
paths, Directors of Physical Education, Editors and 
other authorities everywhere. 





How to Fall Asleep 
By Gutetma F. ALsop 
College Physician at Barnard 
OST of us, fortunately, are able to 
go to sleep at once and sleep 
soundly through the night, our chief 
trouble being that we refuse to retire 
early enough to give the body an ade- 
quate chance. There are, however, a 
few people so constituted that sleep re- 
fuses to come easily, and who, even 
after capturing it, turn and toss, waken- 
ing two or three times during the night, 
and arising unrefreshed in the morning. 
To these the question of how to go to 
sleep becomes important. 

Usually this inability to go to sleep 
arises because the brain is still excited 
and the blood vessels of the brain are 
distended with blood. During sleep a 
comparative anemia of the brain blood 
vessels takes place, the excess blood 
flooding the skin. The brain cannot 
lose consciousness while it is stimu- 
lated with a large amount of blood 
coursing through its blood vessels. 
Many people go to bed, say at midnight, 
with brains still excited and wide awake. 
yielding only because they know they 
have to try to get some sleep or they 
will be worn out in the morning; but 
it takes them one or two or even three 
hours to decrease the rapid brain cir- 
culation, enough to permit of uncon- 


sciousness. If, instead of going to bed 
with a brain on fire, they would go 
about diverting the blood from the 
brain to other parts of the body, they 
would find themselves falling asleep in 
an incredibly short time. 

In the natural course of events, the 
surplus blood shifts from the cerebral 
arteries to the skin, so that a sleeping 
skin is flushed and pink. Very well 
then, a hot bath will do the same thing. 
In nine cases out of ten, a hot bath 
makes the individual sleep: in the tenth 
case it is stimulating and therefore use- 
less. 

Furthermore, if the stomach has food 
in it to be digested, all the blood ves- 
sels in the stomach and in the liver be- 
come engorged with blood for the for- 
mation of digestive juices. A glass of 
hot milk and one or two crackers are 
sufficient to inaugurate the stomach en- 
gorgement. A hot water bottle at the 
foot of the bed helps to keep the blood 
in the feet and lower extremities. No 
one, not even a good sleeper, can go 
to sleep until the feet are warm. If the 
feet are cold, it is a great waste of time 
to lie in bed thirty minutes warming 
them up by sheer bodily heat, when a 
hot-water bottle will do it in five 
minutes. Put the hot-water bottle in 
the bed first, next take the hot bath, and 
lastly the drink of hot milk. These 
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devices will send most people off to 
sleep in no time. 

If, in spite of the suggested remedies, 
the person still has difficulty in getting 
off to sleep, the brain work ought to be 
stopped an hour before bedtime, and 
something else substituted: a walk. a 
game of solitaire, the victrola, knitting, 
something, anything, to let down the 
tension in the brain. And then go to 
bed and don’t worry. 

The patient says, “ But I can’t con- 
trol my thoughts. How can I help 
worrying? ” 

She doesn’t realize that whenever she 
reads a page of print, she controls her 
thoughts to what is written before her 
eyes; whenever she listens to a conver- 
sation, she restricts her thoughts to what 
is said. Controlling one’s thoughts is 
one of the very first and most elemen- 
tary lessons of education. 

The tardy sleeper, then, must will to 
think of pleasant things and not to 
worry over anything, least of all over 
sleep. Lots of people are so afraid 
they won’t go to sleep that they keep 
themselves awake. Prepare yourself 
for sleep as directed, then go to bed at 
the same regular hour every night and 
think of something happy. This last 
stage involves a certain learning in the 
art of contemplation and meditation, 
which for itself is enormously valuable. 
The Coué method of auto-suggestion is 
both effective and somnifacient. 

No one should be satisfied to live her 
life at a lower pitch of vitality than 
that bestowed by eight or nine or even 
ten hours’ sound sleep each night. In 
our hurried cities where physical fa- 
tigue and spiritual ennui are the two 
great drawbacks to living, an adequate 
amount of sleep is a modern necessity. 


East Is Western 
(Continued from page 13) 


labor to the policies of the English gov- 
ernment. When the factory system 
began, work went on from sunrise to 
sunset. In 1921 a Factory Act limited 
work to a maximum of eleven hours a 
day, or sixty hours a week, with six 
hours for children from twelve to fifteen 
years of age, and one day’s rest in seven. 
An inquiry in Bombay showed that the 
actual average working time of mills 
now is ten hours a day for men and 
women, and five for children. Several 
leading manufacturers testified that la- 
bor is producing more in ten hours than 
it formerly did in twelve or fourteen. 

* Besides, the right of collective bar- 
gaining and trade union organization 
has long been recognized in Great 
Britain, though when individual em- 
ployers break unions and prevent 


organization, it is not the policy of the 
covernment to interfere with them. 

“ But hours of labor and the right to 
organize are only the first steps. Wages 
are miserably low. though factories fre- 
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quently make from 100 to 200 per 
cent on their investments. Machines are 
generally unprotected, welfare work is 
frowned on. Indian women work in 
shoe factories, their babies on the floor 
beside them, half suffocated by the sti- 
fling dust of tan bark. In 1921 there 
were 91,949 women and 8,548 children 
under twelve working in Indian mines. 
What chance will they have for happi- 
ness, or even life, against the long hours, 
bad ventilation, dampness, and constant 
standing?” There was a moment's sor- 
rowful silence. Then he summed up 
slowly: 

“ There are five hundred and seventy 
millions of industrial workers in China, 
Japan, and India, employed too long 
hours on unprotected machines, receiv- 
ing something less than a living wage. 
forced to subsist on insufficient food and 
crowded into filthy hovels. Their em- 
ployers come to the West to study ow 
factories, to buy our latest inventions so 
that they may make as much money as 
possible. Will they disregard the ex- 
perience of that same West that the 
laborers must also profit? It is sad if 
history is read to no purpose, and if the 
Orient must go on repeating the blind 
and selfish mistakes which have cost the 
misguided Occident so dear.” 


Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 

leasing activities of the Department of 
the Interior during the term of Secre- 
tary Fall. The anomalous situation 
exists of the investigation of oil leases 
made by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, with the Secretary of those 
days sitting at the table as the paid 
counsel of the oil interests to whom he 
gave the lease. It has all the dramatic 
points of a great trial but has made a 
very small sensation in the news. The 
intrigues of the oil interests’ with 
politics are such an old story that even 
this climax arouses little outside in- 
terest. It is undoubtedly one of the 
coolest propositions ever investigated. 
Secretary Fall personally never could 
be dissociated from the oil interests 
and as soon as he relinquished his port- 
folio he became counsel for the Sinclair 
Oil industry. The public has heard 
most of this controversy under the name 
of the Teapot Dome affair. 

The other investigation of moment 
is that of the affairs of the Veterans’ 
Bureau as administered under the 
former director, Colonel Charles R. 
Forbes, who is about to take the stand 
in his own defense after several weeks 
of gruelling. Washington was_ in- 
clined to be sympathetic toward Colonel 
Forbes, but as the hearing progresses, 
the details begin to look sordid. 

The result of President Coolidge’s 
mission to the farmers, consisting of the 
personal visit of the former Republican 


leader. Frank W. Mondell, and Eugene 


Meyer, head of the revived War Finance 
Corporation, has been made public in 
the fortnight. It is understood here 
that this report will probably be the 
basis of what President Coolidge has 
to say on farm relief in his message. 
In the main, both Mr. Mondell and 
Mr. Meyer repudiated the recommen- 
dations of the radicals of the North. 
west that farm relief lay in the pur- 
chase of the surplus wheat supply by 
the Government. The report was along 
conservative lines and made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: First. that 
there be an adjustment of wheat pro- 
duction to American needs in an 
endeavor to cut down over supply. 
Second. that we develop an improved 
co-operative marketing association, 
enlisting the aid of American bankers 
and business men. It is known that 
this may be what President Coolidge 
wanted to hear. At least. in answer to 
the stringent demands for an extra 
session of Congress, he sent out his own 
investigators, and their report was 
against price fixing and other radical 


suggestions. 





Mary Bartelme 

(Continued from page 10) 
This arrangement has now grown to 
three homes, one for six or seven girls, 
one for twelve or fourteen girls, and 
another smaller one. The second home 
is as large as Miss Bartelme wants her 
homes to be, because beyond that they 
lose the quality of home and take on 
an institutional character. 

When a girl enters one of these 
homes it does not mean that she has 
done any guilty act, but simply that 
the child has no proper home of its 
own. Many of the inmates are simply 
dependent children. 

These little places are called “Mary” 
homes, and “they are just as nice and 
sweet,” Miss Bartelme assured me 
earnestly, “as your home or mine, or 
anybody’s home. The other day the 
girls in one of the Mary homes gave a 
dinner and invited me and the home 
mother and their high-school teachers 
to it, and it was a lovely dinner, and 
they cooked it all themselves.” 

The girls remain in_ these 
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homes until they are adopted by some 
good family or until they finish high 
school and go out into the world as 
stenographers, or bookkeepers, or to 
any of the innumerable places open to 
girls of today. 

Then Miss Bartelme showed me let- 
ters which some of her girls still write 
to her. They were from this and that 
state; some of the girls were married 
now and had other homes of their own. 

At the end of the interview, Miss 
Bartelme suddenly said, “ Oh, and let 
me show you the suit cases.” She got 
up quickly and went into a closet of 
the little court room and brought out 
a little suit case. She opened it and 
showed me a girl’s dress, underclothes, 
stockings, sachet bag, toothbrush, hair 
brush, etc. etc.—a complete outfit for 
a girl. 

** When a girl comes in here improp- 
erly clothed,” said the judge, “ we take 
her to the bath room and give her a 
complete new outfit, and you know, I 
think that helps mark the change in 
their lives of starting completely fresh 
and new. I am always needing these 
little suit cases full of girls’ clothes. 
The women’s clubs here in the city send 
me some, but I always want more and 
need more.” 

Everyone who gives one of these suit 
cases places on the top garment a little 
note saying, “ Will the wearer of these 
garments please write to Mrs. ———,” 
giving the maker’s name and her ad- 
dress. 

** Some of the girls who get these suit 
cases go back to their own homes to 
live, but not one girl has failed yet to 
send a letter of thanks.” 

This finished my interview and the lit- 
tte white-haired lady closed up the suit- 
case with its little stock of clothes 
which she was waiting to give to some 
one of her many, many daughters. 
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Nancy Red Cloud 
(Continued from page 13) 


duties for which so many of her white 
sisters are still unready. 

From the beginning, accent will have 
been placed on the domestic side of 
Nancy’s training. In addition to the 
equivalent of two or more years of high- 
school work, Nancy will know how to 
sew. She will know how to cut and 
make her own and her children’s gar- 
ments. She will know considerable of 
ornamental needlework, a craft in which 
nature has equipped her to excel. She 
will know how to cook a good meal. 
She will know how to care for a modern 
sanitary home, in spite of the distressing 
fact that she may never own one. She 
will understand the proper eare of small 
children. She will know the simple 
remedies for common physical ailments. 

Possibly to a greater degree than 
many white girls, Nancy’s education will 
have fitted her for the sensible manage- 
ment of a humble home, for wise expen- 
diture of the meager family income, 
and above all, for willing and capable 
motherhood. 

To the American woman, it was only 
a step from efficient home management 
to capable supervision of civic affairs; 
from an intelligent care of her own 
children to a direct interest in the child 
welfare of the nation. Nevertheless, it 
is a step many women have yet to take. 
What, then, of Nancy? Can she enter 
into this fuller citizenship and its re- 
sponsibilities? 

Those who hope for the assimilation 
of the Amerindian must needs be far- 
sighted. An understanding of the obli- 
gations of citizenship implies for Nancy 
a grasp of phases of life entirely outside 
her sources of knowledge, innate or ac- 
quired. Her background is the reserva- 
tion, her instincts remain primitive. But 
the educators of our Indian youth have 
struggled to implant in Nancy, and in 
thousands of her brothers and sisters, a 
desire for our cultural advantages as 
they see them, to the end that Nancy’s 
children may demand, and her chil- 
dren’s children may utilize, this culture. 

Notwithstanding her education, citi- 
zenship for Nancy will not come auto- 
matically with her majority. While 
citizenship is within the reach of all 
competent adult Indians, the Govern- 
ment does not force its responsibilities 
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upon them. The allotments of the Pine 
Ridge Indians are held in trust for them, 
But individual members of the tribe are 
granted patents in fee simple upon their 
request and proof of competency. With 
this patent in fee goes full citizenship. 
If Nancy Red Cloud, the young wom- 
an, fulfills the promise of Nancy, the 
youthful winner of the Humane Asso. 
ciation’s prize, she will desire and ob- 
tain the title to her allotted land that 
carries with it the duties and privileges 
of an American citizen. She will take 
the first step along the difficult trail 
that leads into the land of promise. 


Choosing the President 
(Continued from page 11) 


sphere in which men go wild over 
language that only writers of mining 
prospectuses could hope to approach or 
oil promoters expect to equal the best 
machinery that can be devised for select- 
ing a presidential nominee?” 

It must be remembered that while the 
oratory and demonstrations are working 
the convention up to a white heat, there 
are here and there, on the floor of the 
conventions and at the “ headquarters” 
throughout the city, seasoned politicians 
who are thoroughly “hard boiled,” 
from whom all this falls like water 
from a duck. In great measure it is 
these political managers that determine 
the nominations. Only rarely does the 
convention get away from them. Rear 
and paw and tug as the delegates may, 
they usually stand hitched until they 
feel the guiding hand upon the reins. It 
is in the back rooms of the headquarters 
where the “ bosses ” are bargaining and 
trading that the final outcome is deter- 
mined. No better statement of this can 
be found than that made by Harry 
Daugherty, campaign manager for 
Harding. He said, doubtless you recall: 

“At the proper time after the Na- 
tional Republican Convention meets 
some fifteen men, bleary eyed with loss 
of sleep and perspiring profusely with 
the excessive heat, will sit down in se- 
clusion around a big table. I will be 
with them and will present the name of 
Senator Harding to them, and before 
we get through they will put him over.” 
(And they did.) 

Hardly are the speeches finished and 
the first roll call begun, than the trading 
is under way and with every ballot it 
grows more and more intense. Slight 
shifts appear here and there indicating 
individual delegates who have grown 
tired of waiting for the guiding rein, 
but not until whole states begin to go 
can anything startling be expected to 
happen. When it at last becomes ap- 
parent that the final bargain has been 
struck, or when the impression that it 
has, has been created, a stampede to the 
bandwagon begins, each delegation hop- 


5N. Y. Times, June 13, 1920, 1:7 
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ing to gain something for itself by 
joining the merry throng. The final 
yote is made unanimous. (Sometimes it 
js necessary to pronounce it so by a 
majority vote, as was the case in the 
nomination of Harding.) The nomina- 
tion of the Vice-President then takes 
place, and the work of the convention 
is practically over. 

The speeches of acceptance of the 
nominee may in one sense be considered 
the opening of the campaign, although 
it does not reach white heat until Octo- 
ber. Propaganda is the chief task of the 
campaign. Literature, speech making, 
and house to house canvassing are the 
methods chiefly used. Through news- 
paper press, periodical, pamphlet and 
poster the appeal is carried to the voter. 
The printing presses of the nation work 
overtime. Banners and buttons combine 
to turn the decision. Assembly halls 
and autos alike furnish rostrums for 
speakers. Inside and outside the har- 
anguing goes on. It may be that the day 
of the parade and barbecue is fast pass- 
ing, but in certain parts of the country 
they still maintain their appeal. Just 
as effective, if not more so, is the silent 
work of the political visitors, making 
calls here and there, ingratiating them- 
selves and their cause by this little bit 
of flattery or that, winning a vote by an 
appeal to vanity or to prejudice. And 
the “ gumshoe” campaign is becoming 
more and more popular. 

Finally election day rolls around, and 
fourteen million voters march steadfast- 
ly to the polls to indicate their choice of 
a president. One million more are 
brought up by the party workers as they 
“ set out the vote.” Thus the judgment 
of the natoin is registered, i. e., if the 
votes are correctly counted. “ Today 
the people cast their votes; tonight I 
count them,” is a jest that has by no 
means lost its meaning in the United 
States. The organizations still “ count 
‘em out” in many a district. 

Be it remembered, however, the vote 
has not been a vote for the president, 
but a vote for electors. Each state is 
entitled to as many presidential electors 
as it has representatives and senators in 
Congress. In legal theory they consti- 
tute the wise, the virtuous and the judi- 
cious of each state, and in legal theory 
they may cast independent votes. In 
practice, however, they are mere auto- 
matons registering the will of the peo- 
ple, balloting as they are pledged, and 
transmitting a record of their votes to 
the President of the Senate as directed 
by the Constitution. 

Though the electoral college has been 
reduced to innocuity in its actual work- 
ing, nevertheless at any time it may 
cause a defeat of the will of the ma- 
jority. All the electoral votes of a state 
g0 to the successful party no matter how 
slight its lead. It may easily occur 
that a party may carry the country by 
& majority but lose the electoral college 





through the loss of certain critical states 
by slight margins. For example, it may 
well be that the Republican party at 
some election will carry Pennsylvania 
by 500,000 votes, yet lose New York by 
1,000 and in so doing lose the election 
because of the large number of New 
York electors. Whether such a danger- 
ous vestigial organ should be allowed 
to remain is well worth consideration. 
It is, however, but one among many 
questions which arise in connection with 
the election of the president. Some of 
the most outstanding this brief review 
suggests are: How can I influence my 
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party to nominate the candidate in whom 
I believe? What machinery for the 
selection of delegates to the national 
convention is the fairest? Is the conven- 
tion itself conducive to the selection of 
the best candidate? How can it be im- 
proved? What can I do to elect the 
candidate I prefer? How can I see to it 
that the popular judgment is not frus- 
trated by a miscount? Should the elec- 
toral college be abolished? 


For further reading see Merriam; the 
American Party System, and T. O. Ray's 
Political Parties and Practical Politics. 








Crossroads of Conversation 


Could the telephone directory in the hands of each 
subscriber be revised from hour to hour, there would be 


no need for the information operator. 


But even during 


its printing and binding, thousands of changes take 


place in the telephone community. 
Old ones move their places of 


are added to the list. 
business or of residence. 


New subscribers 


Though their names are not listed on the directory, 
these subscribers must be connected by the highways of 
speech with all others in the community. To supplement 
the printed page, there must be guides at the crossroads 


of conversation. 


Such are the information operators, selected for their 
task because of quickness and accuracy, courtesy and 
intelligence. At their desks, connected with the switch- 
boards in central offices, they relieve the regular opera- 
tors from answering thousands of questions about 
telephone numbers that would otherwise impede the 


rendering of service. 


If they are unnecessarily asked 


for numbers already in the directory, service is retarded. 


“Information” stands for the most complete utilization 


of telephone facilities. 





“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED .COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, 
and all directed toward Better Service 





METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable . Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


. 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory | 











Madam- write for this 


TCL 





EYERY poreierons should send for this 
i os Ic illustrates and de- 
scribes ell for Sleep and Rest.” 

ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
Dept. 0, 100 West 32nd Street, New York 
Sold by all Furniture & Department Stores 























WONDERSTOEN 


|| Removes superfluous hair from face 


| Wonderstoen: A 





instantly. Dry application. 
Odorless, harmless. 
round, pink disk 


| powder puff) leaves skin’ smooth and clean. 


|Money back guarantee. 
|| beauty counters or from Manufacturer on 
receipt of $1. ~_" 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


Price $1. At all 


Free Booklet. 
BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. WC, New York 


(size 








THE Woman Citiz 


EN 























GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic ill- 
nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D 
6 PARLEY VALE 


Jamaica Prain, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 

















MAJORS CEMENT 


is the best for repairing china, glassware, 
meerschaum, tipping billiard cues, bric-a-brac, 


ete. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER and LEATHER CEMENTS 
are good. All three kinds 20c per bottle. At 
dealers or MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
Established 1876. 461 Pearl St., New York City. 











CASH’S 3 doz. *15° 6 doz. *2. 


WOVEN NAMES 


9 doz. $259 12 doz.*3. 
Make A Dainty Christmas Gift 


Write for Styles 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
6th Street 


South Norwalk, Conn. 











Adele “Gray Shop” 


102 West 57th Street 
New York 


The ever growing 
popularity of Adele 
Models is due to the 
TIM fact that they are 
not simply ready- 
to-wear gowns. 

| ia They are made with 
te an intimate knowl- 
edge of the needs of 
(2) the larger woman. 


= “ye S ~Smart gowns for 
every Occasion. 

cAlso a Misses 

Between 6th and 7th Avenues 


Department 


























Luncheon 65c 


A Homelike Hotel 


| 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


a, Ecclusively for Women 
“% 29 E. 29th St. 30 E. 30th St. 
Rooms 
$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 


y Rooms and Bath 


y 
4 g $3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
_ we A Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 


AND GENTLEMEN 


Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street 


Dinner 85c 


| 

















OUR OWN DINGBATS 


UR week has been simply packed 

full of thrills. ® © © Voting. © @ @ 
Well, of course, and before breakfast 
too, which gives one that virtuous (and 
solemn) feeling. © © ® But besides we 
saw Duse in “‘Ghosts.”” © © ® We 
haven’t wanted anything so much since 
we went to Bermuda. © © @ After we 
bought the ticket (by courtesy of our 
family’s standing in line), we were a 
victim of fear—Duse would be ill, or 
we should, or the ticket would get lost, 
or the Citizen would develop a crisis. 
@ @ © Even after we were in our seat 
we darkly suspected there would be a 
fire alarm. © ® @ Well, it was worth 
it all, only we realize fear is bad form 
these days. © © © Thrill number two 
was a lesser matter, a momentary 
glimpse of Lloyd George. © © © We 
saw him, though we are not quite sure 
which one he was. That, however, we 
shall not tell our grandchildren. © @ @ 
And the third was the infinitely weary 
voice of Woodrow Wilson from his 
home in Washington on the anniversary 
of the day with which he must forever 
be linked. © © © We discover that in 
another incarnation we must have been 
a peasant in fear of the Cossack’s knout 
or something like that, because of our 
terrific respect for policemen. © © @ 
It alarmed us when we were waiting 
for Lloyd George to be told to “keep 
moving’ and we fully expected to have 
our briefcase searched for bombs. 
@ @ @ There seems to be a great deal 
of conversation going on about coffee— 
any amount of history and hints at 
campaigns against it. ® © ® And it 
appears that the coffeehouses of Eng- 
land were once closed because they 
formed centers for “scandalizing great 
men” and spreading reports against 
the government. Later this “‘coffa- 
drink” was restored to its constitu- 
tional freedom, and praised for causing 
‘a great sobriety among all nations. 
® @ © Speaking of food, may we men- 
tion that a waffle has been defined as a 
pancake with cleats>—that scientific 
study has disclosed why the holes in 
Swiss cheesé are often too large?—and 
that cooking has been proclaimed the 
eighth art in France? oO That 
ancient skull found in California isn’t 
doing so well. © © © They’ve gone and 
lopped several thousand years off his 
age. California is being brave about it, 
though. ® © @And as for the rest of 
us, we can follow the researches of the 
archeologist who is hinting, from bone 
study, that Eve preceded Adam, or of 
the one who says the stone man had 
just about as much brain capacity as 
any one. © © ® We have a new clock 
with a bright little radio face, which 
you can see in the night if you have 
so strange a taste, though = bright 
little face usually fibs. © © @ And did 
you ever hear of the man who went to 
buy a clock (this is why we mentioned 
ours) and was told that the one he 
fancied would run eight days without 
winding. “For the love of Mike,” he 
exclaimed, “how Jong would she run 
if you wound her?” ® ® ® Why should 
winding make us think of the near 
opening of Congress, we wonder? Any- 
way we yearn for our daily readings in 
the Congressional Record. Only we do 
think it ought to be sa daily. 
@ @ @ A college professor in Chicago 
has been trying out men and women 
with optical illusions, and he avers that 
women are often wrong and more often 
sure they are right. Now, what does 
that prove? 

















